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ARITHMETIC. 
WE here a resent a cut of a valuable apparatus invented and patented by Dr. McVicar of 
3 


the Potsdam ( 
processes of Arithmetic. 


) Normal School for the purpose of drill and practice in the fundamental 





The above cut represents the apparatus. In 
the middle a card is placed and the slats seen 
can be drawn together or opened at pleasure 
Thus placing the slats as above, the first is an 
example in division—which the pupils perform 
sitting in their seats. No time 1s wasted in 


pronouncing or writing example. ‘There are 
14 cards and thus an infinite number of ex- 
amples may be presented. 

We heartily commend its use. 
double the teachers power, and greatly save 
the pupil’s time. 








A FrRELEss STOVE for street cars is said to 
have been invented, which promises to add 
much comfort during the winter season, to the 
thousands of patrons of these conveyances. It 
is described as a small iron box under the seat 
containing necessary pipes and valves, and 
filled with water. The heat is supplied at the 
depot. A small upright boiler, not higher 
than a man of ordinary stature, and consum- 
ing not more coal than a large heating stove, 
supplies the steam. By means of rubber hose 
the steam is introduced into the stove through 
a pipe which projects from the outside of the 
car. The condensed steam heats the water to 
212 degrees, and the car is heated and ready 
for travel. Ina trip of one mile and return, 
consuming about forty minutes, the stove only 
loses 30 degrees of heat, and the temperature 
of the car is kept pleasant, A company in 
Columbus, Ohio, is said to be testing this 
(most valuable, if successful) invention. 


Pror. GzorcE P. BarkER, formerly of 
Yale College and now of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has discovered a metallic paint 
which he has patented, and which he intends 
for application to those parts of machinery 
known as journal-boxes. Its peculiarity is 
that, when heated to about one hundred and 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit, it truns from its ori- 
ginal color, a deep clear red, to a pure black, 
and immediately upon cooling resumes its 
reddish hue. ‘his will be a valuable aid to 
machinists and railroad men. To discover a 
heated journal in a line of shafting often re- 
quires a careful inspection of the whole. With 
the use of this paint one passing along can 
easily detect the trouble by the eyes resting on 
the spot, the darkness of the paint indicating | bee 
the same. If the journal-boxes of cars are 
covered with this paint, train hands, upon 
stoppage at stations, can, by running along the 
cars, detect at a glance whether a Socal hes 
heated. 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS.—To what extent 
should memory be cultivated ? What is phonic 
spelling, and what do you consider the advan- 
tages of its use? How would you introduce the 
study of grammar into a class which has no 
knowledge whatever of the subject ? Give your 
methods of teaching spelling. What means 
would you adopt to prevent the hesitation and 
stumbling so common in reading? Do you 
think the introduction of music and drawing 
into the lower grades of our schools has a 
beneficial effect upon the scholars? Why? 
How would you require your scholars to ex- 
plain the process of subtracting 7,694 from 
24,302? Do you think the division of large 


‘classes into sections, for alternate study and re. 


citation, a useful practice? Why? Do you 
believe in concert exercises in primary classes ? 
Why? What do you think of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes as meansof promoting the cause of 
education? 


Don’t Hack, Hack, Coven, Coven! Cough 
is a symptom by which various diseased con- 
ditions of the throat, bronchial tubes and lungs 
manifest themselves. But whether it arises 
from the irritation produced in the throat and 
larynx by taking cold, from an attack of 
Bronchitis, from incipient Consumption, or 
from various other causes, noting will allay 
it more speedily or cure it more permanently 
than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medic Discovery. 
It does not matter whether it be a recent attack, 
or a lingering cough, the Discovery is in either 
case equally well adapted for its relief and 
permanent cure. In fact, i: will cure a cough 
in one-half the time necessary to cure it with 
any other medicine, and it does it, not by dry- 


" ing it up, but by removing the cause, subduing 


the irritation, and healing the affected parts. 
No time should be lost in commencing the use 
of a proper medicine for the relief of a cough, 
for unless this course is pursued, serious and 
dangerous disease of the lungs is liable to 
result, Golden Medical Discovery is sold by | p 
all dealers in medicines. 


BurninG MounTAIN.—Near Yokohama is 
the celebrated mountain ‘ Fusi-Yuma,” or 
burning mountain. This is pronounced one 
of the handsomest mountains in the world. It 
rises between 14,000 and 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, its base being within a few 
miles of the sea shor?. This, with the Japan- 
ese, is a sacred mountain, its ascent only being 
permitted for a short time during the fall, and 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of the 
Empire journey thither, and ascend it, offering 
their devotions, and making their gifts at the 
little shrines upon its sides, and casting coins 
and other offerings into the crater. 1 regret 
to state that foreign vandals who ascend the 
mountain and enter the crater, not having the 
fear of Boodhist gods before their eyes, carry 
away the coins which the Japanese huve 
thrown in. At the entrance ot the Bay of 
Jeddo a mountain island arises, which is an 
active volcano. I know of but three other 
volcanoes in the Empire, all of which are in 
the Island of Jesso. I ascended one of these 
called Mount Oosa, the height of which I can- 
not give, as I had no barometer with me. I 
found the crater to be about a mi'e in diame- 
ter, containing several little lakes of water, 
and rising out of the center, much higher 
_ the edge of the crater itself, were two 

, rocky peaks, from which the smoke was 
on ing in facretees volume.—Hon. C. E. 
De Long, Hx-Minister to Japan. 


A @rry wiTH SILVER PAVED STREETs.— 
The Virginia (Nev.) Hnterprise says: “ Our 
— streets being macadamized with re- 

use ores taken from the mines in early days, 
and ae coated with the rich ore that has 

aK ty r after year sifted down upon them 
— the ore wagons, are now every where more 
or less argentiferous. Indeed, there is not the 
slightest stretch of the imagination in saying 
that we never take a step in the town but we 
are walking on silver—-that our streets are lit- 
erally paved with silver. While speaking of 
this fact a day or two since, a young man bet 
his friend the price of the assaying and ‘the 
cigars’ that he would take a lump of mud off 
the wheel of a’bus, then standing before them, 
and would get out of it precious metal, to the 
value of over $5 per ton. An ounce or two of 
mud was taken from the wheel of the vehicle 
and placed in the hands of an assayer,who was 
not told where the sample was obtained, and 
who, no doubt, pond | that he was dealing 
with decomposed ore or vein matter from one 
of our mines, The assay was made, and the as- 
sayer’s certificate showed that the sample con- 
tained: Silver, $7.54 ; gold, $2.82 ; total, $9.85. 
Afyer this we may put on airs, even though 
our streets are villainously muddy occasional! 
for the very mud on our boots contains bot 
silver and gold—is not the vulgar mud of the 
‘cow county’ towns.” 


THE ARCTIC CrRCLE.—Since Sir John Frank- 
lin’s day fifty attempts have been made to un- 
lock the grand secret of the Arctic regions, 
in no case have the casualties been important. 
The London 7imes gives a list of thirty-two of 
these expeditions, and when the record is ex- 
amined it is seen with surprise what a small 
number of officers and men succumbed to the 
hardships incident to Polar service. The 
“Plover” and “ Enterprise,” which were 
three winters in the ice, had only three deaths 
each. Sir Robert McClure, in his famous 
voyage, lost one officer and five men in four 
winters ; while the “Pioneer” and the “In- 
trepid had not a single death, although out 
two winters. Taking the whole thirty-two 
—— enumerated, the death rate was 
only seven per cent. of those employed. These 
facts do not detract from the renown of Arctic 
explorers, for their work demands high cour- 
age, resource and powers of endurance. The 
value of the list is given to show that it proves 
that Englishmen can live and keep a noble 
purpose steadily in view amidst the most de- 





pressing circumstances. 


It will 





es PUBLISHERS. 
>. DICTIONARY OF 
Words & Phrases Usedin Commerce 


With EXPLANATORY AND Practical REMARKS. 
By THOMAS McELRATH. 
Adopted by the New York Board of Educa- 


tion for use in the Schools of the City of New 
York. 


This Work should be placed in every School, and used as 
@ work of reference by both Teacher and Pupil. 


One vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6. 
G2" Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE 


SEASON OF FLOWERS 


MISS YOUMANS’ 


Botanical Series. 


Dee MOG, GH BOTAIE isco ccccccsconcsves $1 00 
SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY...............++. 150 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS (adapted 

for use in the United States, by Miss Eliza A. 

Youmans), per Set (six Charts with Key). ..... 18 00 

These works are the outgrowth of the most recent 
scientific views, and have been practically tested by 
careful trial with juvenile classes; they have been 
everywhere welcomed as timely and invaluable contri- 
butions to the improvement of primary education. 
Harris, Pickard, De Wolf, Snow, Rickoff, Phelps, White, 
Apgar, Brooks, Hart, Bateman, Newell, and others of 
national reputation, have voluntarily commended them 
in unqualified terms. 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 





VALUABLE 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


STEARN’S CONSTITUTION OF — UNITED 
STATES, with a cc classified 
index, and questions = Educational seth 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.00. 

KEETEL’S ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 

KEETEL’S NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

a ry ky SYSTEM OF QUESTIONS ON GEO- 

RAPHY.—ADAPTED TO ANY MopERN ATLAs. New 
oe revised edition. 1 vol., 12mo, 75 cts. 

PUTNAM’S ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
12mo, $1.50. 

TOWN’S NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 25cts. 

TOWN’S NEW ANALYSIS OF DERIVATIVE 
WORDS. 60 cts. 

SARDOU’S IDIOMATIC KEY TO THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

LAMBERT’S ALL THE FRENCH VERBS AT A 
GLANCE, with practical senentens on all the 
French sounds. Flex clo., 50 cts. 

BRYANT & STRATTON’S BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC ror Business CoLLEGES AND THE COUNTING 
Room. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


ALBERT MASON, 
PUBLISHER, 
Is ASTOR PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 


Very Important to Teachers. 


* A Complete Library of American History of the 
highest character.”"—N, Y. Times. 
A noble book and the cheapest published in Ameri- 
ca. 000 Agents Press 


ents Wanted to Sell 


The People’s poe, Rom America. 
Full pum Ro Comple m the Earliest 
Discoveries to ou 4, Eminent Standa) 


1874, rd 
Authors. 1 imperia vol., illustrated 4to 
ee = “ior AMERI ih legible, ty} dp Bas more 
matter than ry $3. octavo vo 

book ever pabished, and in binding the hondsoment 


One agent obtained 27 subscribers in one day. For 
oward 


circulars address HENRY 8. ALLEN, No. 8 
Street, New York City. 
HOW the OTTAWA JOCKEY 
HAIR | | CLUB 
GROW, BEER, BOUQUET. 
MAKE Send 20cts.,each for RECEIPT, or 
the 3 for 40cts, FARRELL & Co., 
89 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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More than 


6,000,000 


Of One Number Alone of the 
Justly Celebrated 


SPENCERIAN 


Double-Elastic 


STEEL PENS 


Were sold in 1874—being a gain of more than 1,000,000 
rps zenn 








Steel Pens are umiversally used 
in the Commercial Colleges throughout the 
U. 8., more largely than any others by the United 
States Government, and quite generally im the 
Banks, Counting Houses and Schools of 
ave and are for sale by the trade gen- 
erally. 

We claim for the Spencerian, superiority over all 
other pens in Cusaaety, « elasticity, flexi- 
ex {ty in evenness of point. 

Pens —_—a in 15 num. 
bers, in flexibility and fineness of point, and, 
for the con’ of those who may wish to try them, 
we will send a card containing a sample ef each 
mumber by mail, securely enclosed, on receipt of 25 
cents. 

Address all orders to 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


» ety After a year of success, the 
liar Sale has proved that it cay 
sat Malt he usual price. Our immense stock 
is now ready. Fail not to see our circulars. 
We ask you to —_ give us a single trial. 
pa, rel om and $3 books, for superb 
, 8, Bracelets, Lockets, 
pes, Studs “and juttons, all kinds Dry and Fancy 
P Coffees, Groceries, Can- 
dies. Hundreds of superb books at half price, &c., &c. 
E RE to ond. ve names of hundreds of pa- 
trons. e will send goods C.O.D., 
, and then you can take them or not, just 
. can give any idea of our immense 
ae s- a all perfect and desirable. Bought 
To be sold for cash ; and all to go, regardless 
"cost, eon ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
can save money if you will. For $10 you can 
buy $15 to worth of is. Twenty to fifty 
per cent. is sure to be saved to all our patrons. Be sure 
and send for our circulars. We want agents, ladies or 
nts. ant outfit sent to all. Address now, ORMIS- 
‘ON & CO., Managers, 33 Bloomfield St., Boston, Mass. 
} Used in the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, New York. 
Text Book ~ 0 C Easy to Learn. 
only $1. Rapid and Legible. 
BURNS & CO 


ss Park Row, ¥.. SHOR 1 -HAND, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 














NEV Boots: 


ECLECTIC HISTORICAL ATLAS.—Full 8vo. Cloth, 

18 eats 9 Maps, accurately drawn and engraved 
for general ers and students, in 
yee Medieval and Modern History. $1.50. 

DRAMAS AND DRAMATIC SCENES. —Edited by 
ps H. Venasuie, Author of School sige, Amateur 

ctor, U. 8. . 20 plays selected from the writ- 
— oa Standard ther. Dlustrations by Farxy. 
12mo., cloth, 336 pages. $1.50. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS.—-For Academies and Com- 
mon Schools. By 8. A. Norton, A.M., Professor in 
oe Ayri:ultur'nt = Mechnic! College, and Anthor 

kf Ni 2mo., 286 pp 
$i. 15. Supplies for first an AR, into schools, 
oe = sample copies for examination with 8 

- x troduction, 84 cents per copy. 
PESTALOZZI, HIS LIFE, WORK AND INFLUENCE. 
aN Krust, A.M., Instructor in Philosophy of 

ucation at the Oswego Normal and Training 
School. ‘ae 8vo., 248 pp. Portraits and Ilustra- 
tions. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


All Who Teach or Study Geography 


should see the incomparable works of the great Amer’ 
can Geographer, Commodore \M. F. Maury. There are 
now four books, suited to all grades of scholarship, as fol- 
lows: 

MAURY’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY.. $ 6 





MAURY'S WORLD WE LIVE IN..... eucbescocecee 1B 
MAURYsS MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY............ 2.00 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY............-- 2.25 


Beautifully printed. Fully illustrated with fine ma 
and engravings. Sent by mail! on receipt of the price. 

Those who wish to examine, with a view to introduc 
tion, will be furnished with specimens at half price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
1565 and 157 Orosby St., New York. 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


V 


One hundred and twenty-eight miles south of Chicago, on 
the Illinois Central Railroad, in the midst of the vast prairie, 
lies the city of Champaign, and adjoining it, a little off the 
railroad, is the older but smaller city of Urbana. Both 
towns taken together have a population of about 10,000. 
The street cars which run between them pass through the 
domain of the Illinois Industrial University, an institution 
founded by the congressional grant for agricultural colleges. 
From the windows of the car, on the one side, are seen the 
first university building, and the magnificent edifice contain- 
ing the drill hall and the university shops. Looking out on 
the other side, we may see the new university building lately 
erected by the State at a cost of about $150,000, exclusive 
of the cest uf the steam heating apparatus and the furniture. 

This building, represented in the accompanying cut, is 
claimed to be one of the best contrived college buildings on 
the American continent, and, as such, is worthy of attention. 
The University, first opened for students in 1868, speedily | 
outgrew its first building—a large, five-storied edifice, do- 
nated by the county, and largely occupied with dormitories. 
The president foresaw that a new building would be re- | 
quired, and, with the faculty, planned the ground plans to | 
meet the anticipated wants. These plans were submitted 
to an architect who supplied the elevations for a fitting ex- 
terior. Thus the building, like all true buildings, was 


ITS NEW MAIN BUILDING. 


—shown in the cut. The third is the art gallery, already 
supplied with one of the largest and finest collections of 
casts of statuary, and with engravings and photographs of 
the great masterpieces fo be found west of the Alleghenies. 
And the fifth or mansard floor is to be devoted to the natural 
history collections. 

We next descend and retrace the long and delightful cor- 
ridors to the other wing which has the same dimensions, but 
is not made fire proef. The basement which is well lighted 
and chiefly above ground, is reserved for the physical labor- 
atory, which, for the present, has established itself on the 
second floor above. On the first floor is the chapel or grand 
auditorium, where 1,000 or 1,200 people can be comfortably 
seated. Above this, on the second floor a spacious lecture 
room for physics capable of seating 400 persons is separated 
from the large apparatus room by sliding doors. This ap- 
paratus room is furnished with several thousand dollars 
worth of the finest apparatus manufactured in London, Paris 
and Germany, with some from Ritchie, of Boston, and many 
pieces—and not the poorest either—manufactured in the 
University shops. Here, for the present, the operations of 
the physical laboratory are carried on. The large chemical 
laboratories belonging to the University are in another 
building. On the floors above the physical lecture room 


are the main drafting rooms of the University. The college 
of engineering, embracing the schools of civil and mechan- 
ical engineers and of architects, has additional drafting 
rooms for their special work. 

Besides the apartments described, there are in the base- 
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1652.—Coins Pine Tree Shillings—and makes the business 
profitable : 

1663.—Piints a Bible for the Indians. 

1692.—Is scared by witches again, at Salem ; 
best of them. 

1702.—Founds another College, which at last settles down 
at New Haven. 

1704.—Prints his first Newspaper in Boston. 

1705.—Tastes Coffee, as a luxury, and at his own table. 

1708.—Constructs another Platform—this time at Saybrook. 

1710.—Begins to sip Tea—very sparingly. 

1711.—Put a letter in his first Post Office. 

1720.—Eats a Potato, and takes one home to plant in his 
garden as a curiosity. 

1721.—1s innoculated for the Small Pox—not without 
remonstrances from his conservative neighbors. Begins 
to sing by note on Sundays, thereby encountering much 
opposition, and opening a ten years’ quarrel. 

1740.—Manufactures Tinned Ware, and starts the first tin 
peddler on his travels. 

1741.—Sees Faneuil Hall built. 
ready to be rocked. 

1755.—Builds an Organ, but does not permit it to be played 
in the meeting house. 

1750.—Buys a bushel of Potatoes for winter's use—all his 
friends wondering what he will do with so many. 

1756.—Puts up a Franklin Stove in the best room, and tries 
one of the newly invented lightning. Rods. 

1760.—About this time begins to wear a Collar to his shirt. 
When he can afford it, takes his wife to meeting in a 
Chaise, instead of on a pillion, as heretofore. 

1765.—Shows his dislike to stamped paper, and joins the 
“Sons of Liberty.” 

1768.—Tries his hand at Type Founding—not yet success- 
fully—in Connecticut. 

1770.—Buys a home-made wooden clock. 

1773.—Waters his tea, in Boston harbor. 
trees wherever he finds good soil. 

1774.—Lights Boston streets with oil lamps: a novelty 
(though “ New Lights” have been pienty for some years.) 

1776.—Brother Jonathan—as he begins to be called in the 
family—declares himself free and independent. 

1780.—Buys an “Umbrillo,” for Sundays ; and whenever 
he shows it is laughed at for his effeminacy. 

1791.—-Starts a Cotton Spinning Factory. 

1792.—Has been raising Silk Worms in Connecticut, and 
now gives his minister (not his wife) a home-made silk 
grown. Buys a carpet for the middle of the parlor floor. 

1793.—Invents the Cotton Gin, and thereby trebles the value 
of Southern plantations. 

1795—1800.—Wears Pantaloons occasionally, but not when 
in full dress. Begins to use Plates on the breakfast and 
tea table. 

1802.—Has the boys and girls vaccinated. 

1806.—Tries to burn a piece of Hard Coal from Philadel- 
phia. A failure. 

1807.—Sees a boat go by Steam on the Hudson. 

1815.—Holds a little Convention at Hartford but doesn't 
propose to dissolve the Union. Buys one of Terry's 
patent “ Shelf Clock’s” for $36, and regulates his watch 
by it. 

1817.—Sets up a Stove in the meeting house and builds a 


but gets the 


rhe cradle of liberty is 


Plants liberty 





fire in it for Sunday ; an innovation which is stoutly re- 


planned from within out—the exterior was designed to cover | ment large fuel and boiler rooms, janitor’s apartments and sisted by many. 
| 


the chosen interior. 

The problem sought to be solved was to furnish under | 
one roof the public rooms needed for the instruction of | 
1,000 students, a number which, it is believed, the University | 
will reach within five or six years. The plan of the second | 
floor, given in the cut, will enable anyone to understand 
how the problem has been worked out. It will be seen that 
the building occupies three sides of a square. This gave 
what was the first desideratum—an inner court partly con- 
cealed, in which might be inclosed the well, cistern, etc. ; 
and where all heavy articles, like the hundreds of tons of 
coal required, could be delivered without littering the 
grounds, or disturbing the sward and shrubbery around the 
exterior, 

The second and still more important point to be gained 
was to secure, by means of these retreating wings, a chapel 
and the large library, cabinet and laboratory rooms, lighted 
on three sides, and this as open to air and light as if they 
were in separate buildings. 

The front is 214 feet in length. A wide and spacious 
corridor runs the full length in each story, except the base- 
ment and mansard. The corridors are wide enough to allow 
the free movement of the hundreds of students already here, 
and the three broad stairways allow easy ascent and descent 
without crowding. Thirty large, well lighted aad beautiful 
class rooms, such as both teachers and pupils delight in, 
open into these corridors. From the doorway of his class 
room, each professor can see the whole length of the corri- 
dor. No dark, narrow and crooked passages tempt to 
“rushes,” noise and rumpus. 

Lét us now enter the wing on the right—marked in the 
plan asa library. This wing is cut off from the remainder 
of the building by heavy brick walls, and is made, as far as 
possible, fire-proof, with iron doors and shutters, iron laths 
and cement floors beneath the plank flooring. It affords a 
series of five magnificent halls, counting the basement and 
mansard, all of the same size, about 61x79 feet. The base- 
ment affords a laboratory for natural history, and is used also 
at present for the classes in clay modelling in connection 
with the school of architecture. The first floor is occupied 
with the geological and agricultural museums and cabinets. 





The second floor is a magnificent library and reading room 


water closets and wash rooms. Above these are coat and 
cloak rooms for the two sexes, offices, parlors and music 
rooms. Four large and elegantly furnished society halls in 
the mansard story for the four literary and scientific associ- 
ations, maintained by the students, complete the list. If 
any American college or university has a better planned, 
more convenient or more pleasant home than this, we do not 
know it. 
—— “>. — 
*“ BEST THINGS.” 

Tue best theclogy—a pure and beneficent life. 

The best philosophy—a contented mind. 

The best law—the golden rule. 

The best education—self-knowledge. 

The best statesmanship—self-government. 

The best medicine—cheerfulness and temperance. 

The best art—painting a smile upon the brow of child- 
hood. 

The best science—extracting sunshine from a cloudy way. 

The best war—to war against one’s weakness. 

The best music—the laughter of an innocent child. 

The best journalism—printing the true and the beautiful 
only on memory’s tablet. 

The best telegraphing—flashing a ray of sunshine into a 
gloomy heart. 

The best biography—the life which writes charity in the 
largest letters. 

he best mathematics—that which doubles the most joys 

and divides the most sorrows. 

The best navigation—steering clear of the lacerating rocks 
of personal contention. 

The best diplomacy—effecting a treaty of peace with one’s 
own conscience. 

The best engineering—building a bridge of faith over the 
river of death—Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy. 


+ 


A NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


1620.—Lands on Plymouth Rock and sets up for himself. 

1621.—Keeps Thanksgiving—in no danger of overeating. 

1622.—Builds a meeting house. 

1623.—Proclaims a Fast day. 

1628.—Cuts down a May Pole at Merry Mount, as a rebuke 
to vain recreations. ° 

1637.—Makes war on the Antinomians, and the Pequot 
Indians, and whips both. 

1638.—Starts a College. 

1640.—Sets up a Printing Press. 

1648.—Lays down the Cambridge Platform. 
Witch. 

1649.—Sets his face against the unchristian custom of wear- 
ing long hair, “a thing uncivil and uncomely.” 
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1818.—Begins to runa Steamboat on Long Island Sound, 
and—after making his will—takes passage on it to New 
fork. 
1819.—Grown bolder, he crosses the Atlantic in a steam- 
| ship. 
1823.—Lights Gasin Boston. At last, learns how to make 
| Hard Coal burn, and setsa grate in his parlor. Buys a 
Steel Pen (one of Gillott’s, sold at $33 pergross). Has 
| his every day Shirts made without Ruffles. 
1825.—About this time he puts a Percussion Lock on his 
old musket. 
| 1826.—Buys his wife a pair of queer shaped India Rubber 
| overshoes. Puts on his first False Collar. 
| 1828.—Tastes his first Tomato—doubtingly. Is told that it 
| is unfashionable to feed himself with his knife—he buys 
silver forks for great occasions. 
1832.—Builds a Railroad and rides on it. 
1883.—Rubs the first Friction Match—then called “ Luci- 
fer” and afterwards “ Loco Foco.” Throws away the old 
tinder box, with his flint and steel. 
1835.—Invents the Revolver, and sets about supplying the 
| world with its peace maker. Tries a gold pen, but can- 
| not find a good one yet, not till 1844. 
1837.—Gets in a panic—and out again, after free use of 
“ shin plasters.” 
| 1838.—Adopts the new fashion of putting his letters in en- 
| velopes ; (a fashion which does not fairly prevail till seven 
| years later.) 
| 1840.—Sits for his Daguerrotype and gets a fearfully and 
| wonderfully made picture. Begins to blow himself up 
| with “ Camphene” and “ Burning Fluid ;” and continues 
the process for years, with change of names of the active 
agents down to and including “ Non-Fxplosive Kero- 
sene.” 
| 1844.—Sends his first message by the Electric Telegraph. 
| 1847.—Buys his wife a new sewing machine; in the vain 
| hope that somehow it will keep the buttens on his shirts. 
Begins to receive advices from the “ Spirit World.” 
1858.—Celebrates the laying of the Ocean Cable, and sends 
a friendly message to ay Bull. 
1861.—Goes South to help compose a family quarrel. Takes 
to using paper money. 
1861—1865.—Climbs the Hill Difficulty—relieved of his 
Pack, after January 1, 1864; but loses Great HEART at 
the last, April 14, 1865. 
1865.—Gets the Atlantic Cable in working order at last, in 
season to send word to his British cousins, who have 
been waiting for an invitation to his funeral, that he 
“lives yet.” 
1865-75—Is eepereciing ont talking about Resumption, 
Sends his boys to the Museum to see an old fashioned 
| silver dollar.—Hartford Courant. 
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Collegiate Department. 





WiuaM L. Strong, Editor. 


All communications designed for this department of the paper must be 
addressed as above. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF GEN. 
WILLIAM S. HILLYER. 


Art the last convention of the THETA DELTA CuI FRa- 
TERNITY, held in this city, a committee of their Alumni, 
residents here, were appointed to draft suitable resolutions 
in relation to the demise of General Hillyer. The Com- 
mittee have done so, and as follows : 

WuereAs, The Most Worthy Archer of the universe has 
seen fit to call from the joys and cares of this life, our 
beloved Brother, General William S. Hillyer, and to 
add one more star to the ever-increasing galaxy of the 
Omega Charge, therefore 

Resolved, That this Committee, as the representatives of the 
Theta Delta Chi, tender our sympathy to the bereaved 
relatives, commending them to the protection of Him 
“ who doeth all things well.” 

Resolved, That we see, in the death of Brother Hillyer, the 
loss of one whom the President of the United States 
delighted to honor; one strictly incompatible in all 
public duties, an active and earnest adviser in the 
councils of our brotherhood ; generous and chivalric in 
his nature, and faithful to all trusts. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent, suitably 
engrossed and authenticated by the Grand Lodge, to 
the family of the deceased. 

WILLIAM L. STONE, 
FRANKLIN BURDGE, 
WILLIS S. PAINE. 


Committee. 





CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


THOSE persons who are in favor of the education of males 
and females in the same university, will find much to plcase 
them and strengthen their side in the following extract from 
an Ann Arbor correspondent of the Chicago 77ibune. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that rarely has this 
co-education the good fortune to be tested under sucha 
man as President Angell. The following is the extract: 

“In the literary department co-education is acknowl- 
edged on all sides to be a success. During these few years 
of trial, many questions in regard to woman's capacity for 
sustained and highly intellectual labor, without ill results 
following, have been practically settled. Among the sixty- 
seven women in this department, many might be selected 
who are living refutations of Dr. Clark’s theory. Their 
robust forms and full faces, prove in their own cases, at 
least, that their study is not undermining their constitutions, 
nor making ot them physical wrecks. There are not a few 
who have come to Ann Arbor in comparatively poor health, 
who, after a year’s solid labor, have been really benefited 
by their life here. They all say that the regular life, the 
constantly recurring subjects of interest and of novelty, 
the pleasurable excitement of daily preparation for recita- 
tions, and the satisfaction of working towards some aim, 
more than counterbalance the injuries which might follow 
excessive fatigue and too intense mental application. Their 
happy and contented look speak volumes for the way in 
which they enjoy their work. 

“Their attendance upon college compares favorably 
with that of the men. There are numerous cases of lady 
students who have not missed a recitation for two or even 
three years ; and, when compelled to be away, it was not on 
account of sickness, but because of necessary absence from 
the city, or from some unforseen circumstance. The dress of 
these women, who have dared to step a little out of the beaten 
track of woman’s sphere and woman's duties, is not at all 
different from their sisters athome, There ismanya woman in 
the University who would be singled out in a crowd of 
well-dressed women anywhere as a person of taste and re- 
finement, and as one who thoroughly understood the hun- 
dred-and-one mysteries and little nothings of which a wo- 
man’s dress is composed. 

“ The students regard the presence of women in the Uni- 
versity in a quiet, gentlemanly, matter-of-course manner. 
They meet them in the halls and on the stairs, in the recita- 
tion rooms and on the college grounds. Wherever there are 
classes there are women. And one does not perceive any fail- 
ure on the part of gentlemen to extend to the ladies those 
little delicate attentions, which have, in all times, been in- 
stinctively granted her, but which—the truth must be 
spoken—are so dear to every woman’s heart. There is no 
presuming upon acquaintance from the mere fact of having 
recited together. It is really a matter of remark how few 
acquaintances are made among the students at this place, 
when one remembers that they see each other daily, and 
constantly hear each other’s characters dissected and dis- 
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cussed by friendly and unfriendly critics. 
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One lady re- wealth is an argument rather for, than against the proposi- 


cently graduated, told me not long since, that she never tion. It would open new fields in which to make outlays 
spoke to aclassmate, among the gentlemen, until her senior | of the money that is now uselessly accumulating in the 


year, and then only after a formal introduction. 
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treasury of Columbia Ccllege.” 


If such a plan were car- 


“ All are kept so busy that there is really very little time ried out, where would the new institution be located? We 
for social intercourse. The most that can be done is to are crowded for room in our present quarters, and our Law 


meet friends Friday and Saturday evenings. 


There are few and Medical Schools suffer the same inconvenience ; while 


women who have the courage to attempt to keep up society unless we are mistaken, the University has no room to 


while attending college. But occasionally one is found who | spare. 


does understand both. I have one especially in mind.” 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE COLLEGE 
REGATTA. 


Tue preparations which have heen made for the annual 
intercollegiate regatta indicate that the contest of next 
summer will be more largely attended, and will attract 
greater attention than any which has preceded it. No less 
than 13 crews will compete in the University race, and six 
colleges have signified their intention of entering the Fresh- 
man race. The colleges which will be represented this year 
are Yale, Harvard, Amherst, Wesleyan, Williams, Cornell. 
Princeton, Hamilton, Union, Dartmouth, Columbia, Trinity, 
and Brown. Of these Amherst, Brown, Union and Hamil- 
ton did not send crews to Saratoga last year. In the Fresh- 
man race Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Brown will be 
among the contestants. Itis altogether probable that the 
race will be rowed on Saratoga Lake, although the arrange- 
ments have not been entirely completed. Great difficulty 
has been created at the last two regattas from boats cross- 
ing the lines of other boats. The disastrous defeat of the 
Yale crew last summer was alleged to be due to this cause. 
This is to be obviated at the coming regatta by a novel plan. 
The course of each boat is to be accurately marked out by 
means of buoys, so that there will be no danger. This work 
has been done during the winter, while Saratoga Lake was 
frozen, by Capt. J. E. Eustis, of the Atlanta Boat Club, and 
former stroke of the Wesleyan crew. More than 300 buoys 
have been anchored through holes in the ice, and at the 
race each one will be decorated with a flag. Capt. Eustis 
is also Chairman of the Regatta Committee. The boating 
men of the colleges that intend to be represented in the 
race have been hard at work all winter. From 15 to 20men 
have been in training on the average at each college, and 
from these the crews will be selected. It is too early to 
predict anything accurately with reference to the composition 
of the crews. It is probable that four or five of the old Yale 
crew will row, although one of their best oarsmen was in- 
injured so badly during the winter as to be compelled to 
give up rowing. Three of Harvard’s representatives last 
year, it is likely, will row again, and two or three of Prince- 
ton’s. Only one of the Wesleyan’s former boys will row in 
the coming regatta. It is optional with the crews whether 
or not they will carry a coxswain. No prizes except the 
usual colors were presented to the winners of the Uni- 
versity race last summer. 

In addition, moreover, to all this, the citizens of Saratoga 
are making every possible effort to render this regatta a 
greater success even—if that could be possibie—than the 
one of last summer. 

This year also each member of the successful crew will 
receive a prize cup, given by the citizens of Saratoga. Take 
it therefore all in all, and with the fact also that an un- 
usually large number of colleges to be represented will 
render the regatta of 1875 an event of more than ordinary 
interest. It will be rowed July 14. 





COLLEGES. 
COLUMBIAY 


THE annual dinner of the school of Mines Association, 
which was given February 11, was an event of more than 
usual importance, For it marked the termination of that 
Association, and the substitution for it of a true Alumni 
Society. 

Says the Acta Columbiana, “We are beginning to feel 
quite jealous of our sister colleges which have gymnasia. 
We would be most delighted to have one ourselves; and 
after the stride made by the college in tearing down the old 
buildings of the Mining School, which were an eyesore to 
all beholders, and substituting the present handsome and 
convenient ones, it seems not unreasonable to hope that a 
gymnasium may next be provided—that is, if there is any 
money left in the Treasury. When the gymnasium is 
established, may we be there to see; and, until that time, 
let us console ourselves with our coming boat-house. 

THE Philomathean reviews, at considerable length, an 
article from a newspaper whose name it does not give. 
which proposes the union of the N. Y. University, the City 
Colleges and Columbia into one great university. After 
speaking of the superior advantages offered by New York 
for the establishment of such an institution, the writer gives 
what is probably the strongest reason urged by those who 
favor this project. He says: “The unfair distribution of 


We should be glad to see further discussion on 
on this topic, for it may lead to profitable results.—Acta 


| Columbiana, 


/ aid of the bent thumb. 








HOW TO TEACH WRITING.—SECOND 
ARTICLE. 
Br H. W. ELLswortu. 

My Dear FRIEND: Having graded your pupils, as sug- 
gested, and supplied them with the Ellsworth copy books, 
pens, &c., the next step is to teach them proper position and 
pen-holding. This should be done by drilling the whole 
school together in each detail, at first without attempting to 
write, and finally by bringing the class down to the simple 
initiatory exercises of the books. 

Impress upon each mind the important fact that in cor- 
rect penmanship all letters and words are executed without 
changing position of body, pen or book. Hence the im- 
portance of securing and maintaining such a position as 
will answer this condition : 

First step.— At a given signal require every pupil to sit 
erect upon the front edge of his seat and square before his 
desk, without leaning upon, or scarcely touching it. Drill 
them upon this position till perfect uniformity and accuracy 
is secured, even though it requires several lessons. 

Second step—At a given signal require every pupil to take 
his pen between the ends of his first two fingers and thumb 
of the right hand, and hold its handle at an inclination of 
45 degrees, splicing it to the side of the forefinger by the 
The end of the pen should project 
beyond the fingers so as to touch the paper when the hand 
rests on the tip of the little finger. See that the pen-holder 
crosses the second finger at the roots of the nail, and that 
the ball of the forefinger rests on the upper surface of the 
holder. Correct position of hand and fingers may be 
readily secured by requesting the pupils to let the hand and 
arm hang loosly by the side and then bring it up without 
permitting the fingers to be changed while the pen is placed 
between them by the left hand. Train the whole school in 
this important step till the fingering is as correct as that of 
a flute player. 

Third step—At a given signal require every pupil to 
adjust his arms and hands in a line with the edges of his 
paper or book, resting each upon the muscular swell of the 
forearm just forward of the elbow, and also resting the nail 
of the little finger of the right hand upon the paper, and the 
tips of the fingers of the left hand on the upper edge of his 
paper or book, above the copy. These positions bring the 
body square before the desk, and the paper or book diago- 
nally upon it. Whatever way the body is turned the paper 
is to be kept in the same relative position to it. This is the 
common or medium position. As a relief the right or left 
side may be turned to the desk, provided always that the 
entire class sit alike, and that the change is directed by 
yourself, 

In carrying out these simple directions you will doubtless 
find occasion for exercising all your powers of discipline in 
restraining premature attempts to begin writing by grasping 
the pen involuntarily at the first signal, and before you are 
scarcely aware of it finding some precocious tryo scratching 
away for dear life as though writing were a race which 
belonged to the swiftest. To check and correct this you 
should adopt a code of signals for the opening and closing 
of each exercise, something as follows : 

1. Take position of person. 

2. Touch inkstands. 

3. Open inkstands, 

4. Touch book. 

5. Open book. 

6. Take pens. 

7. Take ink. 

8. Write—as directed. 

It will likewise prove a severe test of your patience and 
perseverance to secure and maintain from day to day the 
same uniform position in each and every pupil, and exer- 
cise, especially while engaged in writing or contemplating 
the other mysteries of the art to the practical utility of which 
correct position and pen-holding are the ofen sesame and 
sin gua non ; but rest assured that in this, as in other arts, 
there is no excellence without great labor, and unless the 
foundation is securely laid, the superstructure is seriously 
imperiled. 

In my next I will endeavor to show how the proper 
movements of writing should be taught and performed. 
Meanwhile I wish you every success in your efforts to se- 
cure the key to the writing situation. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








The School Room. 


{This department will be conducted with reference to the practical work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be found per- 
taining to management, studies, government, methods of teaching, waking 
up mind, general culture and examinations. Dialogues and recitations 
(mainly oy will be presented, suitable for receptions, etc. We invite 

ery practical teacher to contribute to render this department useful 
in + 4 highest degree possible to the toilers in the school-room.] 


ike a Ehild. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTEN. 











Playing there in the sun, 
Chasing the butterflies, 
Catching his golden toy, 
Holding it fast till it dies ; 
Singing to match the birds, 
Calling the robins at will, 
Glancing here and there, 
Never a moment still— 
Like a child. 


Going to school, at last, 
Learning to read and write, 
Puzzled over his slate, 
Busy from morn till night, 
Striving to win a prize, 
Careless when it is won, 
Finding his joy in the strife, 
Not in the thing that’s done. 


Busy in eager trade, 
Buying and selling again, 
Chasing a golden prize, 
Glad of a transient gain ; 
Always beginning anew, 
Never the long task o’er, 
Just as it used to be— 
The butterfly before. 


Seeking a woman's heart, 
Winning it for his own, 

Then, too busy for love, 
Letting it turn to stone. 

Sure of his plighted troth, 
What more had a wife to ask? 

Is he not doing for her 
Each day his daily task ? 


A child, to pine and complain ! 
A child, to grow so pale ! 
For want of some foolish words 
Shall a woman’s faith fail ? 
Words! he said them once— 
What need of anything more? 
Does one who has entered a room 
Go back and wait at the door? 


Baby Mary and Kate 
Never can climb his knee 
Motherly arms are open— 
“Father is busy, you see.” 
Too busy to stop to hear 
A babble of broken talk, 
To mend the jumping-jack, 
Or make the new doll walk. 


So busy that when death comes 
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intelligent teacher with the solemn fact that the scholar 
should not be compelled to conform to any fixed and unal- 
terable rule made for hundreds of others unlike himself; but 
the rule should conform to the genius, capacity and physical 
condition of the scholar. Each human being possesses an 
individuality which ought to be strengthened by an educa- 
tion adapted tothe organism to which it is applied. 

I do not make an assertion based entirely upon presump- 
tion when I affirm that there is more than one child in our 
public schools to-day who will occupy, in the not far distant 
future, a more prominent and important position than that 
occupied by mayor, aldermen or school committee. But 
these children are now plodding along under the discipline 
and rule of some teacher undiscovered ; and when attention 
is called to them, it will not be on account of their strict ad- 
herence to the grammatically constructed rules of the school, 
for it does not require genius or ability to do that. But 
most likely it will be on account of the discovery that the 
young mind has been reaching out between the meshes of 
discipline to indulge in the realms of abstract thought, be- 
yond the scope of principal or teacher. 

Such kind of discipline as is expressed by the term “ good 
order,” and well understood 50 years ago, is worth more 
than all the paper discipline that can be devised. 

[The above sound conclusions are by the Mayor of Wor- 


cester, Mass. ] 
——_—_, 


SINCERE COURTESY. 

ANOTHER kind of coarseness and dullness than that of 
rakes and libertines and all selfish people calls courtesy in- 
sincere. There are those who are fond of asking, “ Why 
not call a spade a spade?” and who would have, or who 
say that they would have, everybody say what he thinks 
of everybody else. Pelham entering the home of Mrs. 
Fungus, who has invited him to her ball, is to refuse to 
bow to her, but is to say: “I don’t bow to you because I 
don’t respect you. You are a hideous old woman. Your 
cheeks are plastered with paint ; you wear a ridiculous wig ; 
you are stuffed and padded to give yourself a figure ; you 
are a grinning, wriggling old witch, grimacing and lying 
and backbiting your neighbors.” This is what is fondly 
called dwelling in the palace of truth. It is a kind of 
truth-telling which would turn human society into a howl- 
Truth-telling ? does he know that 
It is his opinion—his impression. What 
then? Are his opinions and impressions synonymous with 
truth? Is he the Roman Pope that he should be infallible ! 
How many of our judgments of each other prove to be cor- 
rect? How many are not modified or susceptible of infinite 
modification? If you lay down exact truth of statement as 
the rule of your conversation and manner, very well; but 
Give us 
Who can 
But who cannot give courtesy ?—/ar- 


ing wilderness. How 


it is the truth ? 


spare us your whims and prejudices and guesses. 
the pure truth in intercourse, or give us courtesy. 
give the pure truth? 





He pleads for a little delay, 
If not to finish his work, 
At least a word to say— 
A word to wife and child, 
A sentence to tell the truth, 
That he loves them now, at last, 
With the passionate heart of youth. 


The kisses of Death are cold, 
And they turn his lips to stone ; 
Out of the warm, bright world 
The man goes all alone ; 
Do angels wait for him there 
Over the soundless sea ? 
He goes, as he came, a helpless wight, 
To a new world’s mystery— 
Like a child. 
—Harper's Magazine. 


COMMON SENSE AT LAST. 


Our children ought to be educated with a view to make 
them useful when they come to occupy the positions of trust 
and honor which await them in the future. 

No diligent student should be urged or overcrowded in 
school for the purpose of keeping up with somebody else. 
It is far better to graduate without honors, and pass quietly 
into the busy world with good health and a firm constitution 
than to stand Number One amid the applause of admiring 
friends, enfeebled by overwork. 

It is unfortunate that our American system of conducting 
the business of most of our large manufacturing establish- 
ments, by a systematic division and classification of labor, 
has crept into our schools, and been there used to reduce to 
a common level all grades of talent and all shades of opin- 
ion. Ido not desire to have it understood that I am op- 





posed to graded schools, but when committees and teachers 
undertake to grade and expanding human intellect, a pro- 


test cannot be entered and acted upon too soon. 


The wide difference between children even of the same 
family as regards their capacity for receiving, comprehend- 


ing and retaining instruction, together with their varied 


powers of physical endurance, cannot fail to impress every 


per’s Magazine. 
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TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

THE usual manner of teaching (hearing) geography is to 
sit at the desk upon which is an open text-book ; with arms 
firmly resting upon the desk, and the open hand support- 
ing the head. The teacher reads the printed question, and 
closely watches the text to ascertain if the pupil has studied 
the book. After going once around and exhausting the 
questions of the assigned lesson another is assigned, and 
the class is dismissed for the day. The teacher has lost the 
time given to that class ; he has lost it for himself, he has 
compelled his pupils to lose it. When he beings to dis- 
covers that it is one thing to be a school-master and quite 
another to be teacher then, and not till then, will he realize 
the full extent of his loss. 
But geography and history are both so interesting to 
read and so expanding to the mind that most intelligent 
patrons wisely insist they shall be taught in school, and 
hence they are retained despite the unfavorable handling 
they receive. The mechanical memorizing and rote-work 
which are demanded of the pupils are obstacles in the way 
of true advancement in any branch of study. To per- 
manently retain information it must be informed. Infor- 
mation and instruction are very analogous in etymology— 
both meaning to build up within. Now, if no attempt be 
made to lay a foundation and build up in the child’s mind 
a structure which shall be composed of the materials which 
he is directed to work upon, is it any wonder that no in- 
struction has been given ? 


| 
| 
| 
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Se_F-REPORTING.—This practice for pupils is open to 
grave objections. It inevitably leads to deception and 
fraud. At best, it is only the casting upon scholars of a 
duty that belongs to teachers—the business of knowing 
what goes on in the school room. The true secret of all 
discipline is to keep children so cheerful, and so interested 
and occupied with study, as to leave no room for play.— 


ATTITUDE OF THE TEACHER 


Tue first has reference to the attitude of the teacher. 
Some writers insist that the teacher should always stand 
when conducting the recitation. Perhaps asa rule this is 
correct. Yet to stand all day is extremely wearisome, and 
besides there are certain recitations which can be as well con- 
ducted when sitting as when standing. But whether sitting or 
standing, the teacher should avoid a lounging, slouching 
posture. One may stand in a very ungraceful attitude. 
Only the other day I noticed a young lady in hearing a class 
recite, lean upon a desk during the entire recitation, in 
such a constrained and unnatural position, 
wonder she did not dislocate her spine. 
teacher at recitation lean back very 
placently, and put his feet upon the desk before him. And 
I have known of another who assumed a similar position, 
with the difference that he thrust his feet out of the open 
window, and so extremely comfortable did he find himself 
that he is said to have fallen asleep in that positicn, and 
did not awake until 
These'are perhaps extreme cases ; 
possible to find teachers posed in very ungraceful and un- 
becoming attitudes while conducting recitations —Penn. S 
Fournal, 


that I only 
And I have seen a 
in his chair com. 


a late hour to dismiss his school. 


yet in many schools it is 
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Tue sure foundations of the State are laid in knowledge, 
not in ignorance ; at culture, 
at book-learning, which is the recorded wisdom of the ex- 
perience of mankind, is the demagogue'’s sneer at intelligent 
liberty, inviting national 
William Curtis. 


and every sneer at education, 


degeneracy and ruin.-—George 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS—No. II. 


| THE writer, at our suggestion, has changed the title of his 


intended series of articles. In the last it was “ Talks in 
the School Room.—Ebs. | 
We resumed last Monday afternoon our talk on “ In- 


solence and Sauciness in Pupils.” I have encouraged my 
assistants to feel perfectly at home in our meetings, and the 
result is that I do not need now 
speak. Each is to utter what seems to her wise and good. 
The others listen and patiently discuss been 
agood many crude ideas set forth, |! but 
gradually principles are reached if one will have patience. 
Miss Watson began to-day 
trouble with those who insist on “ answering back " 
“saying something smart.” Indeed I think I have more 
trouble with the last than with all other things put together. 
It seems to be done in a perfectly thoughtless way. They 
dash off some words without stooping to see how they will 
sound, and then they are surprised and would be 
there were not some pupils to laugh aboutit. I had a talk 
with the class when Mar (you know Mary Blaine) was 
away, and said to them “ When Mary thinks she has said 
something very smart don't pay any attention to it, and let 
us disappoint her.” Well, that I 
asked her an unfortunate question in the geography class. 
“How would you go to Constantinople ?” 
course,” was her reply, with a sly glance at one of the boys. 
No one moved a muscle, and I turned Katy Porter and 
said, “‘ How would you go, my dear?” And she gave such 
a beautiful answer. That was at the beginning of the year, 
and Mary does not give me any trouble now. 

“ Then you think,” I rejoined, 
ness is a gradual process. 
short and sudden process such as most of us desire to find. 
In fact that your pupil had to be “rained into a habit of 


to crowd them forward to 


There have 
can assure you, 


I have had a good deal of 


or ol 


sorry if 


it happened very soon 


“In a ship, of 


to 


“that the curing of sauci- 
And also that there is no quick, 


courtesy.” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 have come to some such a conclusion.” 

“ And you also feel that you must be skillful to devise 
means to that end, I suppose.” 

“It is there when I find the trouble.” 

Miss Westcott had been listening to our talk 
and upon being called upon said 

“TI don’t feel half so bad about it asl used to. When I 
went into teaching I thought a teacher should be spoken to 
only with the greatest respect. I felt a perfect hatred rise 
against a boy who called me an an “ right 
in the class. I could have beaten him with the pointer. In 
a few moments I felt horror stricken at my wicked feelings, 
and called him to me, and told him I wished he would not 
speak so to me again as it made me feel angry and unkind 
towards him, and I did not wish to feel so. By-and-bye I 
got courage enough to tell the whole class so, and we had 
a long talk over the subject, and it was the beginning of a 
reform. I have, however, made up my mind that it will 
happen in a school, and that if is mo more dread/ul there 
than in the household.” 

“I have learned some things, teachers.” 
noon and shall tell you my views next Monday.” 


“ery quietly 


old crab apple” 


I said this after 
Ad- 








Supt. A. B, Marble, 


journed, 
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ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM 
WRITING READING LESSONS. 


[An exercise before a Teacher's Training Class.] 

1. Penmanship—Each pupil understanding that his 
grade depends somewhat upon his penmanship, or the 
effort he makes to write neatly and plainly, will endeavor 
to do his best, which, with repeated practice, must result in 
his improvement. 

2. Correct spelling—Every word must be spelled in 
~.riting, and many of them repeatedly. The act of forming 
aid combining the letters into words, fixes it in the mind 
raore surely than the mere committing of the same from the 
book, 

3. The meaning of the words will be learned more easily 
by noticing as closely, as the pupil must in writing, their 
connection. He will also readily distinguish the difference 
in the use of words that have before seemed the same, such 
as the preposition fo and the adverb /oo, or the pronoun their 
and the adverb ¢here. 

4. Use of capitals —A class will soon notice, even though 
their attention may not be called to it, that capitals are used 
to begin all proper names, and that new sentences begin 
with them also; and will form the habit of using them 
sooner, and with less difficulty, than if required to use them 
according to the rules, 

5. Punctuation.—By requiring an exact copy of the lesson 
assigned, the pupil will acquire a knowledge of the use of 
punctuation marks much more readily than by the ordinary 
method of teaching an observance of them—that of counting 
one at a comma, two at a semicolon, six at a period, etc.; 
and that they mean more than convenient places to get a 
full breath, 

6. Paragraphing.—Pupils will also notice that each new 
subject begins a paragraph and will form the habit of cor- 
rect paragraphing. 

7. Copying accurately and quickly—A difficult task for 
many persons will also be learned from this method of pre- 
paring lessons. 

8. Use of language.—Writing out another’s thoughts in 
words will enable the pupil to express his own more read- 
ily, and to obtain a clear, full understanding of the lesson 
written. 

9. A good preparation for oral reading.—From the knowl- 
edge gained by the preparation of this lesson, the pupil will 
read more intelligently, and in such a manner that his hear- 
ers can not fail to understand, rather than to mechanically 
pronounce the words in their order in the sing-song or mon- 
otonous style into which so many children are allowed to 
fall. 

10. Close study of at least a portion of the lesson from each 
pupil, while the interest awakened by the part assigned 
them to write, will make the study of the rest a pleasure not 
to be foregone. 

11. Work and good oder are secured during the prepara- 
tion of the lesson, releasing the teacher from close attention 
in that direction and leaving him at liberty to bestow it 
where it is needed more. 

12. A thorough understanding between teacher and pupil as to 
the work accomplished—The teacher will be able to judge 
more correctly of the effort made by each pupil, and the 
pupil will have the gratification of knowing that the teacher 
approves and appreciates those efforts ; and the exhibition of 
work so prepared, which should be carefully preserved by 
the teacher, to those who feel interested enough to visit the 
school, will be a reward for past efforts, and an incentive 
and encouragement to greater ones. 

Miss S. M. Rosy, 
National Normal School, Lebanon, O. 








HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Don’t ever seat boys and girls, or young men and women, 
in the same seat, or as seldom as possible in the same row 
of seats. 

Never fpunish a boy by seating fhim with the girls ; and 
Shame is not a good element of government. 

Never stand your pupils in another teacher's room, or 
take them into another school for punishment. Keep your 
family matters within your own doors. 

Refer the fewest possible cases to the Superintendent or 
Principal. Frequent calling on higher authority weakens 
your own influence. 

It is poor policy to require boys who make a clatter with 
their feet to take off their boots. They should be taught 
to be quiet with their ordinary clothing on, in the ordinary 
way. Taking off their boots may cause the children to take 
cold, even if the room seems to be warm; and mothers are 
never pleased when garments are unnecessarily soiled. 
Beyond all this, it does not lead to habits of neatness, if we 
teach careless boys to go about a soiled floor in their stock- 
ing feet. 

Try to keep your school-room from being disfigured by 
rebellious pupils. A table crowded underneath with 


vice versa. 


OURNAL 





perched about, half-standing, half-sitting in all conceivable 


your visitors comfortable. 

Avoid inflicting severe punishment before the school. 
When it is necessary that punishment should be inflicted, 
take the culprit into a private room or keep him after 
school. 

Take time to teach pupils the avoidance of disagreeable 
and disgusting practices in the presence of others, such as 
cleaning (?) the slate with saliva and the bare hand. A 
piece of old cloth or a sponge, moistened, can be obtained 
by all. The school-room is just the place to learn all these 
little things.—Michigan Teacher. 


——_—_—— ee 


Supt. PicKARD denounces the practice of compelling 
pupils to do work which required no mental effort, work 
with which the were already familiar; such as the writing 
of the multiplication tables by pupils who already knew it 
well. Teachers should carefully prepare their work before- 
hand, and not trust to the impulse of the moment to write 
upon the board, or otherwise give to the pupil work which 
has not been carefully prepared. There is too much aimless 
work. 


Supt. PicKARD thinks concert reading ruinous to all good 
reading ; that two thirds of the time of the exercise might 
be profitably spent in ascertaining whether the pupils under- 
stood what they were attempting to read. Much bad read- 
ing resulted from ignorance of the subject matter. 


EE _— 


SPEAK EVIL OF NO ONE. 


Tue Lost Broocnu. The following incident will help to 
show how very careful we ought to be not to judge from 
appearance alone, but to grant to others the same charitable 
consideration we would wish extended to ourselves. 

In summer our country home is often visited by our city 
friends, and we enjoy their brief sojourn with us. Some 
time since, a dear friend of my mother came to pass several 
months. She brought her only child, a lovely boy, just old 
enough to run alone, and to fill the house with his childish 
glee. His nurse was a good-natured Irish woman. She 
was rather noisy and officious ; the house and garden she 
ransackad at pleasure; and in the farm house she made 
herself particularly free. But she was kind and faithful to 
her little charge, and for that reason much valued by the 
child’s mother. 

Soon our farmer’s daughter, Mrs. M——, came home to 
make her annual visit, bringing her little boy, about the age 
of our other juvinile visitor. Master Eddie liked a play- 
fellow, and Bridget’s visits to the farm house became still 
more frequent. 

One day Mrs. M——came with an anxious face to my 
mother to ask if she thought Bridget was perfectly honest. 

We were startled at the question, for we had never 
doubted her honesty, and knew that her mistress trusted 
her implicitly. Mrs. M—— said that she had lost a brooch, 
and she was sure Bridget had taken it ; indeed, so indignant 
and excited was she, that I think nothing but her regard 
for my mother prevented her accusing Bridget of the theft. 

She had been out walking, and when she returned, took 
out her brooch and laid it on the table. Bridget soon came 
in with Eddie, and stayed some time ; after her departure, 
Mrs. M—— wanted her brooch, and it was gone /—They 
searched everywhere; the table was moved, the drawers 
emptied, the carpet swept, even the rag-bag was turned in- 
side out, and its contents carefully examined, because she 
remembered to have put some pieces in it while Bridget 
was there. But the brooch was not to be found ; it could 
not have gone without hands, and nobody was there but 
Bridget. We were all very much troubled, but my mother 
concluded it was best not to say anything to her friend 
about it; she was away from home, and could not, without 
a great deal of trouble, get another nurse. Besides, though 
appearances were much against Bridget, we still hoped the 
trinket would come to light. 

Time passed on, and Mrs. M—— started for her western 
home, firmly believing that Bridget had her brooch. Our 
pleasant friend, with her darling boy, also left us; and 
Bridget, quite unsuspicious of our hard thonghts, bade us 
good bye cheerfully, glad to return to her city companions. 
We settled into our quiet winter habits, with our books and 
work. 

One cold day the farmer came home for a pair of woolen 
socks. His wife told him they were in a bag in a closet. 
Now, there were two bags hanging there ; one was a rag- 
bag, the other contained his socks. He hastily put his 
hand into the bag, and pulled out, not a pair of socks, but 
a handful of pieces, with the long lost brooch? Mrs. 
M—— had put her rags into the wrong bag, and the brooch 
with them. 





1. When persons speak ill of others, do those who thus 


squatting children, a company of tear-stained urchins | speak derive any benefit? 


Do those who listen derive any 


benefit? Do the slandered persons derive any benefit? 


places, does not help to make yourself or school happy, or | Who does derive any benefit? % 


2. Is the person who slanders another himself injured in 
any way? How? 

3. Are persons who listen to slanders, the sufferers in 
any way? In what way? 

4. Are slandered persons the sufferers in any way ?—In 
what way? 

5. When your associates begin to speak unkindly of 
others, in your presence, what would you consider to be your 
duty? 

6. But suppose you know they are telling only the truth, 
would it be well to listen to them?—to remind them of 
their duty to the absent ? 

7. Will those who know our faults best, and feel most 
anxious to aid us in correcting them, be more or /ess likely 
to speak of them to others.—Cowdery’s Moral Lessons. 

——_———_ eo — - - 
GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 


By PROFFESSOR MATTHEWS. 


Tue part which luck plays in relation to human success 
is strikingly illustrated in the case of the celebrated advo. 
cate, Thomas Erskine. When he began his career, his 
prospects were far from encouraging. Without means, and 
without professional or social connections, he looked for- 
ward probably to a weary probatiof& upon the back benches 
of the court, among the horde of nameless and briefless 
juniors, lingering like the ghosts upon the banks of the 
Styx, waiting wearily for a passage over the river. He had 
scarcely a shilling in his pocket when he got his first te 
tainer ; and that he would not have received, and conse- 
quently might not have risen to be Lord Chancellor, but 
for the fortunate sprain which caused him hastily to relin- 
quish an intended visit, and return home, where he was 
waited upon by a maritime gentleman, Captain Baillie, 
whose case he took up, mastered, and triumphantly con- 
ducted before Lord Mansfield. Even after the brief was 
handed to him, he might have had no opportunity to display 
his powers, had not a series of lucky circumstances favored 
him. When the case came on, he found in the list of bar- 
risters retained the names of four seinor counsel, and, de- 
spairing of being heard after so many predecessors, he gave 
himself no more trouble about the matter. But, fortunately, 
the affidavits were so long, and some of the counsel so te 
dious—a tediousness aggravated by the circumstance that 
one of them was afflicted with strangury, and hed to retire 
once or twice in the course of his argument—that Lord Mans- 
field adjourned the cause until the next morning, thus giv- 
ing the young advocate a whole night to arrange his 
thoughts, and enabling him to address the court when its 
faculties were awake and freshened. In alluding to this 
lucky incident, by which he was enabled to make what Lord 
Campbell calls “the most wonderful forensic effort of which 
we have any account in British annals,” Erskine says: “| 
have since flourished, but I have always blessed God for the 
providential strangury of poor Hargrave.” Rarely has a 
brilliant start in life—perhaps the entire success of a life— 
been owing to so many lucky accidents ; but who does not 
see that all these would have been of no advantage to the 
young barrister, had he been unequal to the occasion ; had 
he not, by previous hard study, self-training, and_self-sacri- 
fice, prepared himself to take advantage of the accidents 
which brought him into notice 1 

Tue fact that a youth who fails in one calling and at one 
kind of business may be eminently successfnl in another is 
well illustrated by an incident related in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. A young man, whose bluntness was such that every 
effort to turn him to account in a linen-drapery establish- 
ment was found unavailing, received from his employer the 
customary note that he would not suit, and must go. “ But 
I’m good for something,” remonstrated the poor fellow, 
loath to be turned out into the street. “ You are good for 
nothing as a salesman,” said the principal, regarding him 
from his selfish point of view. ‘I am sure I can be useful,” 
repeated the youngman. “How? tell me how.” “ I don't 
know, sir; Idon’t know.” “ Nordo IL.” And the principal 
laughed as he saw the eagerness of the lad displayed. 
“Only don’t put me away, sir; don’t put me away. Try 
me at something besides selling. I cannot sell, I know I 
cannot sell.” “I know that, too ; that is what is wrong.” 
“ But I can make myself useful somehow; I know I can.” 
The blunt boy, who could not be turned into a salesman, 
and whose manner was so little captivating that he was 
nearly sent about his business, was accordingly tried at 
something else. He was placed in the counting-house, 
where his aptitude for figures soon showed itself, and in a 
few years he became not only chief cashier in the concern, 
but eminent as an accountant throughout the country. 


A MAN may have the most dazzling talents, but if they 
are scattered upon many objects, he will accomplish noth- 
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sew up his mouth ; thatis, he must not shine as a talker, if 
he would excel in his art. Strength is like gunpowder—to 
be effective, it needs concentration and aim.. The marks- 
man who aims at the whole target will seldom hit the 
centre. The literary man or philosopher may revel among 
the sweetest and most beautiful flowers of thought, but 
unless he gathers and condenses the sweets in the honey- 
comb of some great thought or work, his finest conceptions 
will be lost or useless. When Michael Angelo was asked 
why he did not marry, he replied, “ Painting is my wife, and 
my works are my children.” “Mr. A. often laughs at me,” 
said a learned American chemist, “ because I have but one 
idea. He talks about everything—aims to excel in many 
things; but I have learned that if I wish ever to make a 


breach, I must play my guns continually upon ome point.” | 


His gunnery was successful. Beginning life as an ob- 
scure schoolmaster, and poring over Silliman’s Journal by 


the light of a pine-knot in a log-cabin, he was ere long per- | 


forming experiments in electro-magnetism to English earls, 
and has since been at the head of one of the chief scientific 
institutions of his country. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


I was one day pursued by a territory in the United 
States for stealing a country in Europe, from whom I 
escaped, and refreshed myself by a drink of a river of 
Wyoming. While I was trying to sleep I was surprised by 
the approach of an island in the Irish sea. The next morn- 
ing I shot a mountain in Idaho. I then traveled East, and, 
as we approached a city, we saw a river of South America 
standing in front of a river of Europe. I entered, and saw 
a boy eating a city of India. I then went to a saloon and 
ordered a glass of a river of the United States. The next 
day I went ona river in Prussia, and I had to be on a cape 
of the United States. The following day I had for break- 
fast a river of Idaho, and was made sick bya city of Prussia. 
I got tired of the land, my game amounting to two islands 
in Lake Michigan, a river in Tennessee, and an island near 
Maine. I embarked on an island near Louisiana, and I 
fell overboard and got a city of Maine; was rescued, and 
placed upon a cape of South America. They gave me an 
island near Michigan, and a river of Missouri to eat, which 
did not agree with me ; and, after a few days, I resolved to 
return home, and, thanks to a city in Rhode Island, that 
I arrived home safe.— Boys and Girls of Am. 





PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 


As in England, Ireland, and part of Germany, no person 
shall receive a teacher’s certificate of any class, no matter 
how high his literary qualifications, until he has served a 
certain apprenticeship (one year at least) to the profession 
in the capacity of pupil, teacher or monitor, under the 
auspices of a legally qualified public school teacher; or 
until he has attended a Normal School a certain num- 
ber of sessions. Regular apprenticeship to the pro- 
fession, as in England, more extensive Normal School 
training, the greatest restriction and discrimination in the 
granting of certificates, are the best and only real remedies 
for the evils arising from such professional apathy. The 
more a person knows, the greater his consciousness of his 
own ignorance, the greater his humility, the greater his 
desire to learn. “As teachers advance in life they learn to 
love their calling and to identify themselves with its inter- 
ests; so that their zeal becomes more ardent and their 
efficiency more certain. Successful and continued practice 
increases their knowledge of human nature, enlarges their 
sympathies, invigorates their enthusiasm, and imparts a 
lasting impulse to their professional devotion, and, not 
unfrequently, transforms the recruit into a self-sacrificing 
veteran.—G. V. Le Vaux in Am. Ed. Monthly. 





GROWTH OF EDUCATION. 


“ Firty years ago the curriculum of a liberal education 
could be easily defined. The branches embraced in it were 
few, and were nearly or quite the same in all our higher 
seminaries of learning; and the only difference between 
different colleges was that of more or less in the same 
departments. * * * * The man who graduated with 
fair standing in his class, was conscious of no glaring de- 
ficiencies, easily passed in all circles as a highly educated 
man, and could readily bring himself into gearing with any 
post-graduate course of study he might elect. 

The case is now very different. It is not too much to say 
that the amount of study that comes within the scope of the 
under-graduate curriculum has been quadrupled. The 
French and the German are essential parts even of a good 
school education. Physics and the natural sciences have 
so grown that each department claims of the mere novice 
more time and labor than they all demanded half a century 
ago. Philosophy in all departments, if it has gained no 
added certainty in ‘its conclusion, has covered a largely ex- 


tended territory with theories that have their important 
| place in intellectuol history and in their influence on current 
| Opinion. The Latin and the Greek claim of those who would 
| be proficients or teachers a very large amount of minute 
| analytical study ; for he is now but a mere smatterer who is 
|not learned in roots and norms, Sanscrit derivations and 
| Pan-Aryan analogies, no breath of which stirred the still 
| waters in the class-room of the last generation. In fine, 
there is no department in which one can be deemed a pro- 
| ficient in the sense in which every respectable graduate half 
a century ago was regarded as a proficient, without an 
|}amount of study and discipline necessarily occupying a 
| period of time beyond all proportion exceeding its former 
place in the college course. Meanwhile, there are various 
post-graduate courses of study and modes of life on which 
| one enters at a disadvantage, unless he has had some special 
| collegiate preparation. Now it is the higher mathematics, 
now chemistry, now political history or science, now physio- 
| logy, not infrequently one or more of the modern languages, 
| in which one needs to be peculiarly well versed in order to 
| fall into line with those whose preparation has been pursued 
| outside of college walls.” 

‘ an eae 
GENERALIZATION IN ETYMOLOGY. 
WHEN the adjacent letters in two conjoined significent 
| elements agree, one of them is sometimes suppressed. This 


prevents doublir g. 
Examples. 


Acorn ; the fruit of the oak. 
Acorn. 


OAK The Acorn is a one-celled nut-like /rui/ 
CORN | with an involucre in the form of a cup or 
saucer. An approach to this form of fructification charac- 


teristic of the Oak is to be seen in other members of the 
family, as in the beech and the chestnut. 
Suggestions. 

Which of the significent elements in the word AcoRN is 
represented by the word /rwitin the definition? Which of 
the significent elements in this word is represented by #/- 
self in the definition? With or without a change of ortho- 
graphy ? 

What word signifies literally the KERN-EL of the Oak ? 
Is the A-corn then as represented in the name and also in 
the above definition a fruit or only a seed? (As in Corn, 
however, the pericarp or covering of the seed is a mere 
hull or shell.) Does any other tree than the Oak bear this 
fruit? J]. F. WILSON, 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 


TEACHING includes the art of questioning properly—an 
ability which all teachers do not readily acquire. As much 
depends upon the manner of questioning pupils, as upon 
any other feature of the lesson. Long, wordy questions be 
avoided, not only because they are not readily compre- 
hended, but because they avert the attention and detract 
from the interest of the class. 
will often make a class seem bright and intelligent. Gen- 
eral questions may be used to advantage to test the knowl- 
edge the scholars, or by way of encouraging free and easy 
conversatiun in class ; but if a particular answer is required, 
such a question should not be used.— National Teacher. 


Clear and concise questions 


->- 

WE who are engaged in training the youth of this city, 
have before us, however, a very different problem from that 
which was presented to the Bancrofts, the Burnsides, the 
Fosters and the Goings, 50 years ago. Then, that first loco- 
motive whose coming and going was announced by the 
little bell in the tower, and whose trips were delayed by a 
slight fall of snow, had not come into the Foster street 
station from Bcston. The boy of that day listened to the 
stage horn instead of the steam whistle. There was for him 
less bustle, less stir and busy hum of machinery—no daily 
papers thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, no nervous click of 
the telegraph, the, symbol of a restless, pulsating life. He 
had more leisure, more time for thought; he could study 
individual men more; he saw masses of men less. The 
great forces of nature had not then been harnessed so much 
as they now have, to move in smoothly gliding courses or 
with noisy ponderous wheels, and seem almost instinct 
with life and thought.—A. P. Mardi. 

—_—_—-_ o> 

AGAIN, we must teach our pupils 4ow to study, as well as 
what to study. Many times pupils grope blindly along, 
considered by themselves and by their teathers, “ very hard 
to learn.” The difficulty lies not so much in their dullness, 
as in the fact that they do not know now to study. They 
should learn to think about the lesson, not to study it page 
after page, as so many do, without gaining a definite idea 
of any part, but to take each thought separately, and thor- 
oughly understand it before taking another. Until the 


pupil becomes accustomed to this manner of studying, the 
lessons may be short, but they will be learned, and will 
usually be recited’ with something of the pupils own lan- 


guage and style. 





Chemical Rhumes. 


Ou ! come where the cyanides silently flow, 

And the carburets droop o'er the oxides below ; 
Where the rays of potassium lie white on the hill, 
And the song of the silicate never is still 


Come, oh, come ! 
’ 


Tumti, tum, tum 
Peroxide of soda, and urani-um ! 


While alcohol’s liquid at thirty degrees, 
And no chemical change can affect manganese ; 
While alkalies flourish and acids are free, 
My heart shall be constant, sweet science, to 
Yes, to thee ' 
Fiddledum dee ! 


thee ! 


Zinc, borax, and bismuth, and HO A/ws C. 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


One evening after a weary march through the desert, as 
Mohammed was camping with his followers, he overheard 
one of them saying, “I will loose my came!, and commit it 


to God.” On which he took him up: “ Friend, #e thy 
camel, and commit it to God.” 
THE passions of mankind are partly protective, partly 


beneficent, like the chaff and grain of the corn; but none 
without their use, none without nobleness when seen in 
balanced unity with the rest of the spirit 


charged to defend.—Aushin. 


which they are 

I CANNOT help thinking that the candid, liberal, and easy 
discussion of opinions is the most rational turn that can be 
given to the conversation of well-educated men. This style 
of conversation is do doubt at first attended with great 
difficulties ; but the whole refinement of social intercourse 
consists in the imposition of restraints ; 
is nothing but the removal of obstacles.— Ho ner. 


all improvement 


SPEECH is too often, not as the Frenchman defined it, the 
art of concealing thought ; but of quite stifling and suspend- 
ing thought, so that there is none to conceal. 
is great, but not the greatest. 
golden ; or, as I might rather express it 
Silence of Eternity.—Cariyie. 


Speech too 
Speech is silvern, Silence is 
Speech is of Time, 


THERE are some persons who possess an inexpressible 
charm in their manners, a something which attracts our love 
instantaneously ; without wealth, position, or talents, still a 
dignity hovers about them, and ennobles every action 

THE Chinese have a saying that an unlucky word dropped 
from the tongue cannot be drawn back by a coach and six 
horses. 

PRESERVE proportion in your reading, keep your view of 
men and things extensive, and depend upon it a mixed 
knowledge is not a superficial one 
views it gives are true ; 
class of writers only, gets views which are almost sure to 


as far as it goes the 


but he who reads deeply in one 


be perverted, and which are not only narrow but felse.— 
Dr. Arnold. 

Ir I have anything to thank nature for, her best gift to 
me was a correct and very rapid judgment, a facility in 
detecting everything false, incorrect, untrue, that can hardly 
be imposed upon.— Niebuhr. 

WHEN the master has not reason or judgment, under- 


standing or discernment, the porter reported right of him, 
saying: there is nobody in the house.— Sadi, 

VIRTUE does not give talents, but it supplies their place 
Talents neither give virtue, nor supply the place of it— 
Chinese Proverd. 

O Tuov who art able to write a book, which once in the 
two centuries or oftener there is a man gifted to do, envy 


not him whom they name city-builder, and inexpressibly 
pity him whom they name conqueror or city-burner. Thou, 
too, art a conqueror and victor, but of the true sort.—Carlyl, 


A MAN need but to 4¢ to the best of his abilities, and he 
will occasionally appear to advantage. — Geethe 

To feel, to feel exquisitely, is the lot of very many ; 
the charm that lends a superstitious joy to fear. But to 
appreciate belongs to the few; 
and there, the blended passion and understanding that con- 
stitute in its essence worship.—Charles 4uchester 


iis 


to one or two alone, here 


“Wirn this surly, inflexible man, all bore cheerfully, so 
firmly were they convinced of what he might do if occasion 
demanded.” 

Tue power of Faith will often shine forth the most, when 
the character is naturally weak.—/Harv. 

Hg who agrees with himself agrees with others.— Goethe. 


First realize your cant, then cast it off.— Sterling. 
—-_-——-—- s2.eoe 
SCHOOLMASTERS IN 1661.—“ The duties of a schoolmaster 
in 1661 were as follows: To act as a court messenger ; to 
serve summonses; to conduct services in the church; to 
lead the choir on Sundays ; to ring the bell for public wor- 
ship ; to dig the graves; to take charge of the schoo! and 





to perform other occasional duties.” —/oter's Monthly. 
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Two events happening in one week prevented the 
prompt publication of the JourNat—Saint Patrick’s 
Day on Wednesday, and damage to the machinery. 





Tue Teacher’s Association have secured Wallace 
Bruce to deliver a lecture before its members next 
week, March 3oth, at Steinway Hall. The subject 
will be “Womanhood in Shakespeare.” We need, 
we think, only to mention this to awaken the interest 
of every teacher. The Association deserves thanks 
for the good judgment it displays in managing its 
affairs. 





As we go to press we learn that the Vew York State 
Educational Fournal has been consolidated with the 
School Bulletin. We feel somewhat conscience 
stricken when we view the results of the example we 
set last July, in consolidating the College Review, the 
Educational News and New York SCHOUL JOURNAL 
into one paper. And yet it has produced such a 
good result in the excellent Mew England Fournal 
of Education, that we can but commend the process, 
Of making many educational papers, there has here- 
tofore been no end. Now, the cry has gone forth 
that there shall be fewer. In response to this the 
lively Bulletin absorbs the WV. Y St Zd. Fournal,and 
thus a new paper is made better than either. We 
heartily congratulate all concerned. 


A SOMEWHAT remarkable proposition was made last 
week to the Board of Education by those interested in the 
Catholic schools of this city for a conference designed to 
bring these schools under the supervision and pay of the 
Board. This is a most sensible effort, and we see no 
obstacle in the way, if there is need of these buildings, and 
if the movers in the matter will consent to make the new 
schools as open and inviting in every way to all the various 
religious sects as the present public schools are. As 
Catholic scheols they cannot be received itis plain. But 
as the various gentlemen who have signed the paper are 
careful observers, possess sound judgments and have 
acquainted themselves with the subject, they will not attempt 
any results that lie beyond the possible. The Board is a 
ministerial body; it is limited by law to certain measures 
and cannot if it would conduct its business except in har- 
mony with those laws. 


>} — ———_ 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Tur whole number of students on the register is 1,146; 
the average attendance is 926; the number of graduates 
last July was 187. In the Model School the number on the 
register is 648 ; the average attendance is 517. In the Satur- 
day Normal School, the number on the register is 512; the 
average attendance is 333. 

These figures show that the Normal College is educating 
2,306 persons, and thus is performing a very important 
work, looked at simply from that stand-point ; but when it is 
remembered that a very large portion of them become 
teachers, the value of the labor done here cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The source from whence the teachers of a city like this 





come, the preparatory training, the views they obtain of 
education are all of the highest importance. A large num- 
ber of the teachers of our schools enter on their work with- 
out any special preparation in studies; they simply know 
that certain branches of knowledge are taught, and endeavor 
to acquaint themselves with them. As for investigating 
questions of management, of discipline, of incentives, the 
different effects of different studies, and the large field of 
methods—these are left until the school-room is reached. 
“The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties” is not to be 
compared with the poor teacher's effort to study the “ Science 
of Teaching” after she begins to keep school. 

But the Normal School is more than a school for the 
preparation of teachers. It is in the interest of pupils that 
it labors most effectively; for the unskilled teacher can 
endure and does hold on to her place in spite of principal} 
trustee and superintendent. The pupil may not understand 
why the lesson is so hard to learn or the school so distaste- 
ful. These are things that are so not from want of talent or 
taste in the teacher; they appear in the employment of 
unskilled power. The school-room is, too often, a place 
where, by years of practice, apprentices learn their trade of 
teaching. 

We, therefore, consider the erection and maintenance of 
the Normal College as a proud monument to the educa- 
tional business foresight of this great city. 

During the past year the Model School has been com- 
pleted, and the following plan is pursued therein: The 
“pupil teachers” are instructed in the theory of teaching, 
and then they devote one month to a critical observation of 
the work of the model teachers; noticing their methods of 
conducting recitations and keeping order; then for one 
month they teach (under the supervision of the model 
teachers) portions of the classes; during the next month 
they take charge of entire classes. ‘Thus the burden will 
be placed upon their shoulders by degrees.” We thoroughly 
believe that “it is quite possible to train young ladies to 
govern just as they are trained to teach.” The whole report 
is interesting and encouraging. To our readers at a distance 
we recall the engraving we gave of the College in the first 
number this year. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. z. 

SINCE the opening of this school in December last, after 
having been newly fitted up and refurnished, and new rooms 
added, the scholarship has been constantly on the increase, 
which reflects greatly upon the school and its manage- 
ment. 

A few days since they held their monthly entertainment 
at which the usual certificates, and also some prizes were 
distributed. A pair of skates (awarded by Trustee 
McBarron) was presented to Wm. Glass, as a reward for 
punctuality and perfect lessons during the month. The 
other prize (a book chosen by the scholar) for class with 
best attendance was won by Wm. Sullivan, awarded by 
the Principal, Mr. Haggerty. Both prizes were presented 
by Trustee Dr. Hays. Appropriate addresses were delivered 
by the several Trustees of the Ward. The programme 
consisted of declamations, vocal and instrumental music, 
etc., in which some of the ex-pupils of the school took a 


prominent part. 
ee ro ee 


BAD BOYS, 

Wuat school has not its bad boys? The school-room 
isa minature world. There the good and bad mingle, and 
the chief perplexities of the teacher have their source here. 
Who can estimate how much annoyance bad boys cause. 
These two fellows enjoy the misery they have caused. The 
cries of the children have brought the mother to the spot, 
and one can but wish she had arrived a minute earlier. 
Verily then the wicked would not have gone unpunished. 








Sy._vanus Lyon, who has so long and honorably fulfilled 
the arduous duties of Superintendent of Agencies of the 
North America Life Insurance Company of this city, has re- 
signed his position. He has always with zeal and a high 
ambition for the nobler end, and aims of the cause he loves, 
inspired hosts of agents with his noble enthusiasm for life 


insurance, 
—— -- 


BROOKLYN. 

THE second entertainment of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association took place Friday afternoon at four o'clock. 
The hall was crowded at the hour appointed, and never at 
concert or opera have we seen such a uniformity of intelli- 
gent faces. The programme though too lengthy, was ac- 
ceptably carried out, Prof. Raymond’s excellent rendering 
of selections from “ Old Curiosity Shop” and “ Henry 4th,” 
with his wonderful mimicry were loudly applauded. 

On the platform were Mr. Whitlock, President of the 
Board of Education, also Supt. Balkley, Mr. Richardson and 
and Mr. Higgins, the Chairman of the entertainment com- 





mittee, 








Answers to Correspondents. 


(We cannot promise to reply at once to inquiries made of us.] 





An Anxious MoTMER encloses to us a piece of writing of 
rather uncommon appearance, and enquires whether the 
characters are Greek or Hebrew. They prove to be words 
written in Phonic Short-hand, which is now being taught 
to some extent in the schools. As there is some fun in the 
missive—and we believe in young people having plenty of 
harmless fun—a /ac-simile of the note made to fit our 
columns, is given below. We shall be happy to receive 
translations of it from pupils of any Grammar School, and 
will publish the name of the boy or girl that sends the long- 
hand version mest creditable in respect to translation, 
spelling, and handwriting. 

And just here we wish to say that, for any money making 
purpose, a knowledge of short-hand will be of little or no 
value to those who cannot write and spell well, and have 
not a pretty wide acquaintance with the meaning and use 
of words. 

Now, boys and girls, who will crack the nut? 
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Martua, City.—'‘I have often heard the expression, 
‘ This is the nineteenth century,’ but did not clearly under- 
stand it. Lately the question was discussed by some teachers. 
One said that they did not begin to count them from zero, 
but from one, and he declared this to be the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Will you tell me what is the true state of the case, 
and pardon the trouble I give you.” A child is in his first 
year before he is a year old; in his nineteenth year before 
he is fully nineteen years old, &c. 








Jenny, Worcester, Mass.—‘“I want to ask your advice 
about something very important to me. I am now teaching 
and get small pay, and do not think I could ever become a 
principal. I am told there are trades that are just as good 
as teaching. What are the best trades, and where could I 
learn one? Will you take the trouble to advise me?” 
There are a number of kinds of business that are as re- 
munerative as teaching, but one must have ability for them 
you must remember. Which one would suit you will de- 
pend on your taste and preference: telegraphing, type- 
setting, book-keeping, paper-folding, and bookbinding are 
a few of the kinds of work done by girls. But do not come 
to this city expecting to find work—no do not come here 
at all. 


TRAVELER, Chicago.—“Can you tell me whether there 
are any parties of ladies being made to go to Europe this 
year, and whether one could go for $250 in comfort, and 
spend fifty days there? Would you advise a teacher who 
had that amount to invest it in that way?” There are sev- 
eral parties being made up by responsible parties,.both ad- 
vertising in our columns. Mrs. Cook is a lady of culture, 
and it would be advantageous to go with her. Prof. Loomis 
goes out too with a party. As to advising whether you had 
better invest your $250 in that way or not, we must decline. 
We do not know all the circumstances. Certainly, you 
must not go just to say you have been to Europe. 


RELIEF.—“ I wish you would give me your advice. I 
differ very much from my principal in several things—one 
is in regard to the position of the pupils. He insists that I 
shouid always stand when they recite, even when I ask but 
a question that may be answered by one word. He says it 
is good discipline. And so about their mode of sitting. 
He says they must sit perfectly upright all the time. He 
gives hours of time to drilling them on their move- 
ments. I cannot approve of this, as it consumes so much 
valuable time.” Some teachers carry these things to an 
extreme, and we judge such is the case with your principal. 
Accommodate yourself as well as you can to the circum- 
stances. It is not the worst fault in a principal. 


A DiscourRaGeD TEACHER, Brooklyn.—“I am poor in 
health and yet must teach, because my mother is dependent 
on me. I have little strength and cannot teach with energy 
and win the interest of the scholars as I once did. My 
principal blames me for sitting down so much. Yet I 
know I teach well and thoroughly, ought I to resign ? 
What should Ido?” We think not. There is; much you 
can do to keep up and improve your strength. Rest all 
you can. Retire early, ventilate your rooms, eat proper 
food, lay by tea and coffee. Go to some good physician not 
for medicine but for Aygenic advice. In short, make a dusi- 
ness of getting well. Above all, put your trust in your 
Savior, 
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SPELLING MATCHES. 


A SPELLING match took place in Boston. on the evening 
of the 23d inst., at Music Hall, between 50 boys, selected 
from the higher schools of the city, and 50 editors, reporters, 
proof-readers, and printers selected from various news- 
papers, in an old-fashioned spelling-match. The contest 
was spirited throughout, and finally narrowed down to one 
of each side, when a printer misspelled “ conferrable,” and 
the match was awarded to the boys. The hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and the greatest interest was mani- 
fested by the spectators. 





ANOTHER took place at New Brighton, last week. To 
give a detailed account of the contest is impossible. The 
first halt dozen rounds ,reduced the ranks to a handful on 
either side. The most notable of the mistakes were Alibi, 
spelt with a “y,” “Synonym,” spelt Synonim, Benefited, 
spelt with two “ts,” “Pean” spelt “Poean.” A Miss 
Henderson, who had been admired by all for her excellent 
orthography, was caught by “teetotaler.”. A Mr. Smith 
slipped up on “scalawag,” after his appeal to the audience 
for the rejection of that word, which was refused. Mrs. 
Minturn failed on the plural of “money,” terminating the 
word “ies” instead of “eys.” Mr. Eadie retired after spel- 
ling “debonair” with two “n’s.” “ Paradisiacal” tripped 
up the last contestant en Mr. Simonton’s side, leaving Mr. 
Raynor and Mr. Willcox to contest for the prize—a Wor- 
cester’s Unabridged. Mr. Willcox correctly spelt “tintin- 
nabulation,” and was left alone upon Mr. Raynor’s failure 
to spell “tic-douloureaux” correctly. The dictionary was 
presented by Hon. Mr. Judd, and Mr. Willcox in reply 
finished by stating that the only pride he should have in 
carrying a sheep-skin volume of that size a mile and a half 
was to know that the last word had been given to Mr. 
Raynor and not to him. After the match the winner was 
greatly congratulated. 

Ss en eee 

A BIG spelling match took place in Cincinnati on the 2oth 
inst. Those who entered the lists were men—ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, editors, etc. 

The sides, as chosen, were as follows: 

Capt. Rowland’s Side-—The Rev. C. T. Kellogg, J. T. 
Perry, E. S. Troop, Owen Owens, Wm. E. Davis, Francis 
Ferry, Clement Olhaber, A. A. Clerke, N. Bush, John J. 
Hooker, Stephen Coles, Thomas L. Ycung, B. O. M. De 
Beck, Sam V. Reid, the Rev. D. I. Edwards, J. H. Cheever, 
Henry B. Morris, E. P. Bradstreet, M. F. Thompson, J. R. 
Challen, Dr. John J. Marvin, Col. James Watson, A. P. 
Kern, Dr. E. Osmond. 

Capt. Covington’s Side—Wm, McAlpine, W. C. Cochran, 
Bellamy Storer, Jr., Capt. C. M. Holloway, L. Barney, 
Benjamin Eggleston, Charles B. Wilby, T. M. Tinkle, Geo. 
W. Jones, Dr. A. F. Worthington, the Rev. D. W. Rhodes, 
Charles F. Seybold, George E. Stevens, L. C. Hopkins, L. 
C. Weir, E. W. Pettit, C. W. Cole, Judge M. B. Hagans, 
Reuben Tyler, the Rev. David H. Moore, E. Worthington, 
George W. Fackler, W. J. Breed. 

Mr. Eggleston went on the stage and responded to his 
name, but when the fire opened he couldn’t face the music, 
and retreated to the rear, and thence home on pressing 
business. 

Judge Yaple made the suggestion that each speller rise 
and do his best when it should come his turn, was received 
with much merriment in the audience, and with a consider- 
able show of opposition among the members of the classes. 
The latter, already blushing to the roots of their hair, did 
not seem disposed to be placed in greater psominence, but 
the suggestion prevailed. 

With these preliminaries, and the charge that there must 
be no prompting, but that each wrestler must go it alone, 
the Judge gravely rose and announced that before exhaust- 
ing Webster's and Worcester’s dictionaries, he would an- 
nounce words from a book which he used at school in his 
boyhood—Webster’s Elementary Speller—and he produced 
the identical volume, a dingy, badly battered, old volume. 

The first word given was “ razure.” Mr. Morris spelled 
it “rasure ;"” Mr. Fackler made it “ raisure,” and “ muffed,” 
and the next spelled it “razure,” which was pronounced 
correct. The question was then raised as to Mr. Morris’ 
spelling, which was decided correct according to modern 
authority, and that gentleman was brought back into the 
class. After this followed “seizure,” treatise,” “ feline,” 
“either,” and other easy words for the boys, who got up in 
their turn and tackled them like little men. Mr. Weir took 
“ gracious” in with so much ease as to call out loud ap- 
plause. But there was so much confusion when Mr. George 
W. Jones wrestled with “ contumacious,” that there was 
some doubt as to whether he exactly put all the letters in 
where they would do the most good. 

Capt. Holloway got it “trancient,” and subsided amid 
peels of applause, but no shower of boquets. Mr. W. E. 
Davis, who spelled it right, received no such ovation on ac- 
count of his knowledge of orthography. 





Mr. Covington, captain of the class, was the next victim, 
and his getting it “mascerate” was the cause of his un- 
timely downfall in the war of words. There was a burst of 
laughter and applause when the leater went down. Not so 
with Capt. Rowland, of the other side, who vanquished 
“ phthisic "—that tremendous word with school children— | 
with scarcely any effort at all. 

Mr. M. F. Thompson spelled “casm,” but corrected the | 
assertion. 

Mr. Cheever dropped on “chamelion,” which another | 
speller corrected by giving an ¢ for an ?. 

Charley Rhodes had been so busy lately that he had forgot- 
ten and declared that “ chatechism ” was how it was spelled. 
Gen. Young was tooted out on “sepulchre,” but it was sub- 
sequently decided that there were two proper ways of spel- 
ling the word, and on Mr. Weir of the opposite side, 
generously proposing to give the old man another chance, 
the General was allowed to come back. 

With this the “ Elementary ” was laid aside and a Webster 
book of larger growth, in which the Judge had marked a 
list of words, was brought out. Under this Mr. Wilby was 
the first to tumble, on ‘ deceptory,” getting in an “a” 
where there should be an “o.” Capt. Barney was the next, 
on “declivis” instead of “declivous.” Mr. Owens received 
a blast from the band on “ deforcient ;’ Mr. McAlpin did 
likewise on “deforsient,” and the next made it all right 
with “ deforciant.” ” 

Mr. Perry responed with “dehissiance ;" Mr. Pettit thought 
to better the word with “ dehiscance,” when Mr. Moore 
correctly spelled it “dehiscence.” 

Mr. Edwards failed on “ teaspoonfull,” and Mr. Hopkins 
went him one / less, and was told by a number of his 
schoolmates that he was a remarkable speller. *‘* Unparal- 
lelled "" was what fetched Mr. Weit, and Mr. Bradstreet 
went him one / less. ‘“ Pursueing” brought down Mr. 
George W. Jones, in his having popped in an ¢ too many, 
as did the Rev. D. H. Moore, when he spelled the word 
“debateable,” Mr. Breed took the liberty of spelling 
“ privilege” privilige, and wilted. 

Capt. Rowland had stood manfully by his boys, and had 
enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing the leader of the opposi- 
tion fall early in the fight ; but his time came at last in giv- 
ing like others of the spellers, his word an “1” too many, 
and this word was “lily.” _ 

Mr. Kern went down with “saleable” instead of “ sal- 
able ;’ Mr. E. Worthington with the same spelling of the 
word ; Mr. Ferry with “ accesory,” instead of “accessory ;” 
Col. Reid with “quisical,” instead of “ quizzical ;” Mr. 
Coles with “ managable,” instead of “manageable; Judge 
Hagans with “irridicent,” and Dr. Osmond with “ irridis- 
cent,” instead of “iridescent ;” Mr. Olhaber with “ corro- 
barate,” instead of “corroborate.” Gen. Young with 
“iscoceles,” instead of “isosceles;” Mr. Fackler with 
“ trafficing,” instead of “’trefficking ;" Mr. Bush with “ em- 
barassment,” instead of embarrassment.” 

Mr. W. E. Davis went down on “ phthisicy,” instead of 
“ phthisicky ;’ Mr. Thompsor on “indispensible,” instead 
of “indispensable ;’ Dr. Worthington on “feof,” and Mr. 
Watson on “‘feoff,” instead of “ feif;’ Mr. Storer on sacri- 
ligeous,” Mr. Thorp on “ sacrilegous,” and another speller 
an “ sacriligious,” instead of “ sacrilegious.” 

Mr. Challen soon went out on “ phsycology,” and Mr. C. 
W. Cole on“ scycology,” instead of “ psychology.” Mr. 
Kellogg on “accompaniament,” instead of “ accompani- 
ment,” and Marvin on “ mannikin,” instead of “ manakin.” 

There were now nine of the best spellers left—two on 
the side of Mr. Rowland, and seven on the side of Mr. 
Covington—and they all went down on “bleyme” (pro- 
nounced “ bleem”’), a disease of the foot of a horse. Mr. 
Morris spelled it “ bliphm ;’ Mr. Seybold, “ blime ;” Mr. 
DeBeck “bleme ;’ Mr. Hinkle, “blimm ;” Mr. Hooker, 
“blegm ;” Mr. Rhodes, “ blim ;” Mr. Tyler, “ bleem ;” Mr. 
Hopkins, “bleme;” and Mr. Stevens, “bleame.” And 
thus ended the chapter. 

The nine were then pitted against each other. They rose 
and in concert spelled “pumpkin pie” after the nursery 
thyme style. Mr. Hinkle followed with “ valetudinarian,” 
after the manner of “That's your val, that’s your e, that’s 
your val-e, &c., and caused much merriment with the per. 
formance, glibly and faultlessly rendered. 


THE ROUT. 


Mr. Morris was the first of the nine out, on “ rersiry.” 
Mr. Hinkle got left on “bracque,” instead of “ brach,” a 
word of canine extraction. Then Mr. Stevens put it 
“ butteraceous,” Mr. Hopkins, “ butteracious,” Mr. Tyler, 
“ butaraceous,” and Mr. De Beck, “ butyraceous,” which 
was right. Mr. Rhodes said it was “sheebook,” which it 
was not. Mr. De Beck finally went down on “ cholegogue,” 
Mr. Hooker on “ chologogue,” Mr. Stone on “ colygogue,” 
and Mr, Seybold on “ colagog,” and all because they didn’t 
spell it “ colagogue.” Thus ended the story. 





The brilliant gilt crown, prepared for the champion 


speller, and resting prominently ona table in the front part 
of the stage, did not rest on any victor’s brow. though Mr. 
Seybold, a young man, showed himself the best worthy 
of it 

One of the big features of the whole affair was the shriek 
of unearthly discord from the trombone that followed each 
failure. It was better than a circus 
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A SCHOOLMASTER AROUND LOOSE. 


WARM ON THE BOYS.—A LIVELY EXAMINATION.—SOLID ON 
THE RUDIMENTS. 

Four or five days ago a man about forty years of age. 
looking as if he had been drawn over a dusty floor for an 
hour or two, called upon one of the members of the 
Board of Education and introduced himself as William 
Cannon Harrison of Saginaw county. He was politely re- 
ceived, and he commenced business promptly by saying 

“I'm a-looking for a situstion as a school teacher.” 

“ Ah, hah !” replied the member, wondering why the man 
wasn't looking for a woodpile. 

“I could have brought a pile of recommends so high,” 
continued the man, measuring with his hands, “ but recom- 
mends don't amount to nothing.” 

“ And have you any school in view?” asked the member. 

“I want to get here in Detroit,” replied the man. “ What 
wages do you pay ?” 

“I'm afraid—” began the member, when the schoolmaster 
interrupted : 

“ Oh, well, I s’pose you pay going wages, and that’s all I 
can ask for, I don’t want to put on style and live high, as 
I'm getting a leetle old and ought to save money.” 

“ As I was going to remark ——” 
the schoolmaster suddenly inquired 

“ Do they allow licking in the schools here? If they do, 
I'm the man you want to dress the boys down! I've had 
"em come for me by the dozen, and it would do your heart 
good to see the way I laid ‘em! Why, when I had that 
school in Bay county | thought nothing of licking thirty 
scholars a day, besides hearing twelve classes recite! I'm 
am an old screamer, I tell you, and there's fun in me when 
you get me woke up |" 

“T hardly think— " commenced the member again, when 
the schoolmaster jumped up and said 

“ Of course you won't take me unless I pass examination, 
but I hain’t afraid of not passing. 


said the member, when 


I'd like to see a word I 


couldn't spell! For instance. ‘ Catarrh:' ‘ C-a-t.a-r-r-h, 
catarrh.’ ‘ Dandelion ‘ D-a-n-d-e-l-i-o-n, dandelion,’ or 
try me on words of four syllables. ‘Lugubrious:’ 


* L-u-g-u-b-r i-o-u-s, lugubrious.” Oh! I can knock the 
socks right off'n these swell-head teachers and not half 
try !” 

“I should like to help you,” put in the member, “ but——" 

“Oh! you needn't think I'm 
interrupted the teacher. 
mus? An isthmus is a narrow strip of land connecting 
two larger bodies. Round. 
Why is it round? Because itis. Which is the largest river 
in the world? The Amazon. 
tain? The Andes. I might go on for seventy-five days 
this way, and then not tell you half | know!’ 

“ You seem to bo pretty well posted in geography, but as 
I wanted to tell——” 

“And on grammar, too!" exclaimed the teacher, jumping 
up again. “What is a noun? 
person, place or thing. 


behind on geography,” 
“For instance: What is an isth- 
Is the world round or flat? 


Which is the highest moun- 


A noun is the name of any 
Give us an example Man, dog, 
cat, coon, goat, jack-knife, fish-hook, gate.post. What are 
the principal conjunctions? And, as, both, because, for, if, 
that, or, nor, neither, either, and so forth and so forth. Oh! 
I'm right on the roof of the meeting-house when you sling 
grammar at me !" 

The member was getting desperate, and as soon as he 
could get in a word he said 

“T will take your name, and as soon as a vacancy——" 

*“‘And I know arithinetic from cover to cover!” exclaimed 
the man, standing up again. “1 can go through the tables 
like lightning through a haystack, and when you get to 
fractions and cube roct I'm awful—I weigh a ton a half and 
still growing! "Rithmetic’s my favorite study, and I'll give 
you fifty dollars to find a man who'll saw sums in two and 
plane 'em down as quickly as I can!” 

His speech took the wind out of him, and the member 
managed to say there was no vacancy at present, but he 
would take his name and consider his case as soon as one 
occurred : 

“T'd like to commence right off!" replied the man, “ but 
I'm willing to wait. Here's my name, and the minit I get 


your letter I'll come down a flying. If you get me you 


don’t get much style, but you get solid old common sense 
and genuine education. You won't see scholars playing 
hide-and-coop around the wood box or marbles on the floor 


—no, you won't!” 
And he went down stairs.— Detroit Free Press. 
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Horrible Snow. 


BY GRANDFATHER SEVENTY. 


Wuewn the Winter flakes fall, 
People prate of their beauty, 
But forget to sing songs 
Of the next needed duty. 
Of the horrible labor, 
And legal enslavement, 
Of shoveling the snow 
In great piles from the pavement. 


We seldom see poems 
Of sorrow and pity 
For the laboring teams 
In the snow-smitten city ; 
Or of how some old maiden 
Excitedly blubbers 
When caught in a slush-heap, 
At losing her rubbers, 


The merciless snow 
Blocks up water courses, 
And adds to the work 
Of the wretched car horses, 
While each passenger frets, 
And worries and sneezes, 
And storms and complains, 
And shivers and freezes. 


Just hark at the oaths 
That the driver man utters, 
When his team is stuck fast 
In the deeply filled gutters : 
His horses are balking, 
And kicking and rearing, 
And are stuck in the snow, 
Notwithstanding his swearing. 


Though the boys may have fun 

With snowballing and pelting, 
Yet the horrid old snow 

Will be presently melting ; 
And all of us know, 

To our bother and sorrow, 
That the snow of to-day 

Is the slush of to-morrow. 


Well, let it snow on, 
And let us be cheerful, 
Neither sorry nor sad, 
Nor worried nor tearful : 
For the snow will be gone, 
And the slush will be banished ; 
Before the hot weather, 
They both will have vanished. 





THE DIAMOND BRACELETS. 


It was during the palmiest days of the empire. Never 
was Paris so gay; in fact, it was the fete day of the 
emperor. The last flickering blaze of his greatness 
ere his glory departed forever. All Paris knew that 
he would grace the opera that night, and add to its 
usual lustre the glittering pomp and circumstance of 
power. Accordingly all that portion of Paris who had 
the necessary number of francs went to the opera, and, 
in honor of so great an occasion, Mons. Blauvais, the 
director, was to produce “ La Prophete.” 

The overture was over; the emperor, accompanied by 
the empress, radient in her beauty and glittering with 
jewels, had just entered the royal box; his suite, uni- 
formed in every color of the rainbow, stood grouped in 
the back ground. In another moment the bell would 
tinkle and the opera commence. But in an instant of 
time, when every sound was heard, the second box to 
the right of the emperor was opened, the curtains were 
drawn aside, and revealed the lovely wife of the Russian 
Ambassador, Duke Merzkerwitch. 

No wonder that the bell tinkled unheard and the cur- 
tain went up unnoticed; no wonder that every eye was 
fixed with a facinated gaze upon the woman who had 
just taken her seat, and was calmly and with well-bred 
nonchalance glancing about the heuse; for upon her 
arms, blazing like beacons, sparkled the diamonds of 
which Paris had heard so much, and which royalty in 
vain had long sought to purchase. A hum of admiration 
ran through the house, and then, for the first time, the 
enchanting strains of the chorus were listened to. 

When the curtain fell upon the first act, and Milord 
This ogling Milady That, a servant, wearing the imperial 
livery, presented himself at the Russian ambassador’s 
box, rapped only as an imperial flunkey could rap, and 
then entered the box. 

“Her majesty had noticed the braeelets and was 
dumb with admiration; would Milady be so gracious as 
to allow the empress to make a personal examination of 
one of the bracelets? ” 

In an instant the fair arm was shorn of its gems, and, 
with a smothered ejaculation of delight, the man wearing 
the imperial livery bowed himself out of the box, bearing 
the bracelet that a million of francs could not purchase. 

The curtain fell upon the third act, ascended again 





on the fourth, the notes of the finale rolled through the 
house, the curtain fell for the last time; and still, with 
well-bred politeness, the wife of the Russian ambassador 
waited for the return of her priceless jewels. The im- 
perial party rese and departed, and yet the bracelet was 
not returned. Then the duke, with a terrible frown of 
impatience, rose and drove rapidly to the Tuileries, and 
demanded the return of the diamonds. 

Explanations followed, and the duke was at last con- 
vinced that the empress had never sent for the bracelet, 
and that the man wearing the imperial livery was one 
of the daring thieves that infested the capital. He bade 
his coachman drive to the office ef the prefect of police, 
and ere daylight a hundred of the shrewdest officers were 
searching Paris for the gems. The duke, filled with 
anxiety, remained at the office for tidings, while the 
duchess restlessly awaited the recovery of her bracelet 
at home. 

The great clock had just tolled the hour of six when 
the bell of the duke’s hotel rung violently, and an officer 
of the police was ushered inte the presence of the 
duchess. 

“Was the bracelet recovered?” and “would they im- 
prison the scoundrel for the rest of his days?” eagerly 
demanded the duchess. 

With a grave bow the officer stated that the thief was 
taken, and upon his person was found the bracelet. But 
the fellow stoutly insisted that he was not a thief, and 
that the bracelet in his possession had been in his family 
for many years. Would madame entrust to him the 
mate to the missing bracelet, that the identification 
might be complete? 

Madame, the duchess, without a word, unlocked her 
casket and placed in the hands of the trusty officer the 
second bracelet. The officer, with a profound bow, left 
the apartment and Madame retired once more—this time 
to sleep and to dream of her precious diamonds. When 
the bell tolled the hour of nine, the Russian ambassador, 
haggard and disordered, entered his wife’s apartment 
and threw himself in dispair into a chair. Madame 
opened her eyes and with a smile of delight asked 
for the bracelets. 

“Satan!” exclaimed the duke, “ we can learn noth- 
ing of them.” 

“What!” exclaimed the madame, “have you not re- 
covered it? The officer who came for the other bracelet 
said that the thief had been taken and the bracelet 
found.” 

The duke with an exclamation of amazement, sprang 
to his feet, and in a husky voice besought his wife to 
explain. In a few words she told him. And then, with 
a groan, the duke dropped into a seat. 

“T see it all,” said he; “the rascals have robbed you 
of the second bracelet. There was no messenger sent 
for the bracelet. The man to whom you gave it was no 
officer, but a bolder thief than he who robbed you first.” 

And so it proved. The bracelets were never returned, 
and the Russian ambassador recalls the last fete day of 
the fallen emperor with a sigh, for it made him a poorer 
man by many millions of francs than he was when he 
handed his charming wife into his carriage and bade 
his coachman drive to the opera. 





THE MORNING HOUR. 


“Wuen ought I to rise?” is a question often asked 
by young men. “How late dare I stay in bed?” is as 
often asked, and, in fact, not only by young men, but by 
other folks. F 

The proper hour for rising depends much on what a 
person has to do, and what he expects to accomplish. 
The werld will still move on at its accustomed rate, if 
the very lazy man who has nothing to do, and who 
means to do nothing, stays in bed half the day. Ifa 
man has anything to do, requiring a reasonable degree 
of promptness, expedition, and efficiency, he ought to be 
up in time to do it. The man whose business com- 
mences at ten o’clock can prolong his morning nap to a 
much greater extent than he who must be at work by 
seven. 

Sleep is a grand refresher. It is at least as important 
for the well-being of the physical system as food is. 

If we rob ourselves of necessary sleep, we grow thin, 
nervous, and dyspeptic, and cannot accomplish the best 
results in our work. Over-indulgence in sleep is as bad 
as gluttony in food. It makes us heavy, stupid and lazy. 
Everybody can find out the quantity of sleep ke actually 
needs as easily as he can know when he has eaten enough. 





There is an old saying that one hour in the morning 
is worth two at night. Most hard students and workers 
have found this true when properly followed. Hours 
before daylight are not so good for work as those in 
which we have the sunshine. To work very late at night 
is bad for eye, brain and muscle. To weary the system 
by work or study, prelonged till midnight, and then say 
that, instead .of working two houss longer you will go 
to bed and take two hours of work before daylight, is a 
sure way to break down any constiiution, however strong. 

Everybody ought to be awake and out of bed in time 
to perform all home morning duties with decency and 
without undue haste, and to reach the scene of his daily 
labor in season to begin it at the hour contracted for. 
Promptness in appearing at store, factory, bank or other 
place of employment is always appreciated by an em- 
ployer. The laggard in this respect is well understood 
to be deficient in other things, and consequently unre- 
liable. 

Many young men have sacrificed prospects of promo- 
tion to an inordinate desire for an extra hour of sleep 
in the morning. 

Whole families have been blighted by the habit of 
lagging in bed when the unheeded voice of duty called 
them to be up and doing. 

Rising at a proper or improper hour is very much a 
matter of habit. We can train ourselves for it as we 
choose and as we feel our interest impelling us. It isa 
duty of parents to train their children in this respect. 
We should rise not only promptly but cheerfully. The 
father or mother who begins the day by grunting and 
groaning because it is time to get out of bed, and sigh- 
ing for another hour or two of sleep, is generally an 
exceedingly good-for-nothing parent. The children 
brought up under such an example are not likely to 
amount to much, 

If we would rise happily, we must go to bed sensibly. 
If we toss and tumble for several hours after retiring 
before falling asleep, it is that much loss from the 
night’s rest, and consequently from the freshness of the 
morning hour. The man who goes to bed with astomach 
full of turkey, oysters, lobster salad, sardines, olives, 
gravies, champagne, puddings and pies, will probably 
toss about like a bison for some time before falling 
asleep. He will sleep heavily, snore abominably, and 
feel wretchedly in the morning. 

If you want to rest well and rise in good season, go to 
bed with your stomach in good order, your brain clear, 
and your conscience at peace with God and man. Then 
you will sleep gloriously, and rise ready for whatever 
work is before you for the day. 





MATTING. 


As the summer is approaching, and the time of matting 
draws near, it may be well to call the attention of house- 
keepers to the fact, that, as there is a right way of doing 
everything, there is decidedly a right way to put down 
Canton matting. It is the almost universal practice to put 
it down wrong. Most persons cut the lengths, and then, 
laying the breadths in their proper places on the floor, pro- 


ceed to drive a vast number of tacks up and down the , 


edges. This method serves the purpose of keeping the 
covering very tightly on the floor, but it injures the boards, 
and ruins the matting. Every tack breaks one straw and 
perhaps more. 

These Canton mattings are made on boats, where they are 
woven in short pieces about two yards long. These short 
pieces are afterwards se mee together on the shore in lengths 
of about 40 yards. It is easy to see where these two-yard 
pieces are joined, and the first thing to be done, after the 
matting is cut into the proper lengths, is to sew these places 
across and across on the wrong side to keep the joints from 
opening. Then sew the breadths together, and tack it to 
the floor in the same way that you treat a carpet. Mattings 
made in this way will last fully twice as long as where they 
are tacked in every breadth.— Scribner for April. 





COLORADO is a State, or is to be after the next Presidential 
election. The enabling act was passed towards the close of 
the 43d Congress, and was duly signed by the President. 
Colorado was established with a Territorial government in 
1861. Its extent is about twice the size of New England 
and its present population upwards of 100,000. It has 
100,000 acres under cultivation ; but a comparatively small 
portion of the Territory can now be tilled, an account of the 
scarcity of water for irrigation. Already on some of the 
smaller streams the limit of supply has been reached, but 
along the larger streams much valuable land yet remains to 
be occupied. This limited supply of cultivable land creates 
a monopoly which will make horticulture and agriculture 


exceedingly profitable. The process of irrigation is simple, 
the soil excellent, and the crops large. The average yield 
of wheat last year was 28 bushels, and of potatoes 150 
bushels, to the acre. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


As many of the teachers have expressed a 
desire to obtain the Abbott Microscope, we | 
will give to every one who sends $2.75 to this! 
office (not to an agent) a copy of the JouRNAL 
for one year, also either the “Gem” or 
“Pocket” Microscope the price of each is 
$1.50. These instruments are probably the 
best of any of their kind in the market. 
INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 





The time is coming when every lover 
of art or science, every student, ev 
business man, and every household wi 
want sucha The p 
of goods, for instance, will require it to 
enable him to examine the texture of 
fabrics. It examines, in focus, whole 
insects, b &c., alive or dead, in a 
cage, thereby avoiding the barbarous 
custom of torture, orkilling. The grain 
merchant and farmer can examine the 
qualities and properties of the wheat 

“ berry, and of flour. It is the — per- 
fect instrument invented for my ~gg ty — 
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| Schools and College Directory. 





LBANY MEDICAL CuEESS —< a Univer- 
Aitane SY. information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 





Bier bestia BUSENESS COLLEWUE, and Academy 
of Bnglish Branches, 293 and 295° Fulton Street. 
eee. Establis 20 years. Private Lessons in 
all Branches. Ladies Department separate. Praetica) 
Business Department. Students for the 
Counting House, &c. Practieal Surv ig, &c. 
Cte ENGINBERING SCHOOL, of Union Ce 
’ Thorough course. ag Practiee. Address Pro 
C. Staley, Sehenectady, N. Y. 


CU 








OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N. 3. 
For eatalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D 


UNGERFORD GOLLEGIATE ey Sahel 
Thorough preparation given for any Coll 
Polytechnic School, or for West Point. Apply to 
WATEAINS, Ph. D., Adams, N. ¥. 








ADIES’ AND ~ ge TOUR OF EUROPE under 
xy auspices. Addrese for particulars, Mrs. 
Cook, P. O sabe New York City. 





ASS ACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send 
eatalogne. 





minerals, engravings, bank notes, &c. 
the naturalist, the miner, the physician, the teacher, 


student, merchant, mechanic Fi 4 should make | |' 


itaconstant companion. It will greatly serve the p 

of utility and enjoyment in almost all situations in life. 
Price, $1.50. ddress New York School Journal, 89 
Liberty st., N.Y., who will send post patd on receint of price. 
Also, The Gem Microscope, 
which magnifies about 100 diame- 
ters, or ~— times the area, shows 
sti t water, blood 
or r milk ptt my even better than 
times its cost. 





the hid and 

of minute aun, Price, rar 50. 
Orders may be sent as above, and 
the instrument will be sent 

Both the “Pocket” and the “ 

will be sent to one address for $2.25. 








WInpow GARDENING.—A hanging garden 
of sponge is one of the prettiest novelties. 
Take a white sponge of large size and sw it 
full of rice, hemp, canary, grass, and other 
seeds; then place it in a shallow dish, in which 
a little water is constantly kept, and as the 
sponge will absorb the moisture, the seeds will 
begin to sprout before many days. When this 
has fairly taken place the sponge may be sus- 

pended by means of cords in the window,where 
a P little sun will enter. It will thus become a 
mass of green foliage, and should be refreshed 
with water daily, so as to be kept moist. 


Let CHILDREN SLEEP ENOUGH.—As sleep 
is the period for replenishing the system, for 
restoring the cells wasted by the nervous activ- 
ity of the day—the period when the processes 
of digestion reach their final result, by identi- 
fying the new nutriment with the system in 
the place of the waste of the tissues—it follows 
that children need more sleep than grown per- 
sons. Many who might be plump, active and 
happy, if g.ven sleep sufficient, are flaccid and 
sallow, weary and fretful, because they do not 
sleep enough to allow the demand of the sys- 
tem for nutrition to be supplied. Children of 
ten feel it very hard that they are sent to bed 
early, while the grown people sit up and enjoy 
themselves long after they are in bed. If any 
children chance to read this paragraph, to them 
we would say: “ You need more sleep than 
your parents, because you have to grow and 
they do not. You need to use a good deal of 
the tood you eat in growing larger and stron 
er; if you consume it all in activity, you wi 1 
not have enough to grow with. Therefore, 
you ought to sleep a great deal, and let the 

rest from exercise, if you would grow 
strong and healthy. 


PREHISTORIC MAN.—Some of the islands in 
southern oceans are the homes of races which 
exhibit remarkable relationships to the inhab- 
itants of a distant continent, and none at all 
with the people of a neighboring mainland. 
Thus the Mincopics, living on islands in the 
Bay of Bengal, show in their lan, a rela- 
tionship with the distant Mon or Peguans, 
rather than with the neighboring Andamanese. 
This anamoly is explained by geological evi- 
dence. The islands they inhabit are really 
older than the mainland near them, and igh | Se 
are an older people than their immediate neigh 
bors. It is characteristic of these remnants of 
primitive races to fight with brute nants of | Soaps 
against every effort to raise their condition. 
“Such hostility, hatred and dread,” —_— Owen, 

“can only be compared with that which the 
brute species in a state of nature entertain to- 
ward man. An island of guadrumana would 
conduct themselves, to the extent of their de- 


structive and repellant faculties, in like fash- | 


ion toward biped immigrants.” In some of 
their habits these island races give remarkable 


confirmation to the reality of the remains of | East 


rehistoric man which are found in Europe. 
us, in the Andaman islands are shell mounds 
which “exemplify the grade and mode of ex- 
istence of stone-weaponed humanity at this 
day, identical with that of the accumulators of 
‘kitching middens’ in the north of Europe in 
prehistoric times.”— The Galazy. 





RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARDING & DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 7 East 42d St. Fall Term com- 
menced Oet.1. For full particulars send for Circular 





EW YORK HOMCPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
cor, 23d St. and Third Ave. Session begins Oct. 
5, end Mareh 1. For announcements and informa- 


| tion, address J. W.Dowling. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 








Nee YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIG@, No. 

East 14th S., near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Branch, 

02 to 106 Court Street. Open daily from 9 A. M. to § 
P.M. Private and class instruction. 





EW YORK SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPBRY, 33 

Park Row. Eliza B. Burns, Principal. Pupils 
thoroughly taught. Teacher's course of lessons in 
Phonetics and Elementary Phonography, $5.00. 


an pay 29 pm r~ pa spattans. 
. Year opens in August and closes in 
dress Prof. J. A’ benven. ” “ i ox 


| *S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery’ 
cor. Canal St. Branch 1,275 Broadway. Inetruc- 
tions every day and evening. 


ph 











CKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 808 Beoad- 
way. Individual instruction. Stgdents ean enter at 
any time. Call or send for cirenlar. S.S. Packard & Co. 


yy e-3 - COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the eare of >. For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Tere BUSINESS COLLEGE, Ne. 20 Fourth 
im Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 
rators. 


_ COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 


Every facility for thorough College education. 

6,000 given annually to aid indigent students. 

Next examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 

For catalogues or additional information, a to the 

President. P. A. CHADBOURNE 
Williamstown, Maee., March, 1 

ede enene ees 


New York Sawn of Music, 
estamos we oy yy 8. 


BROOKLYN E BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Cournr Srreert, near Stars. 














InstRucTION Datty from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m, in all 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
Elocution, Drawing and Painting, 


and Com ote, 
and goa ecg Lae guages. 
of —— PuPILs, 7 - per Quarter. 


Naw a, are FORMED oe, 
Srrict.y Private Lessons, $30.00 per Quarter. 

THE QUARTER BEGINS from date of ok ay Sus. 
SCRIPTION open Day and Evenme. Tux Con- 
SERVATORY REMAINS Open the entire year. 

Max =." Epwarp MOLLENHAUER, ANTOINE 
Rewrr, Jr.. Gro. W. Mornean, W. F. Mrs, Avevst 
ARNOLD, Sie. E. Marzo, A. Sternunavs, W. M. Brooxs, 
Mark u, Orro KuPmat, Sic. A. Macry. Al 
ther, Forty-one eminent Artists and Professors 
-~ person! attention to the different branches at the 

N.Y. Conservatory. 

N.B.—The N.Y. ConsERvaTorY ie the only chartered 
Conservatory of Music in the State, having no branch 
except in Brooklyn, and being entirely distinct from 
other Institutions which imitate its name, evidently 

with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 





Graded Singers 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


— Qe 
Br RB. BLACKMAN, anv E. E. WHITTEMORE 





ty to read music. 
me. a hee i oe ae 


In th 
the | > uae 
any «fgg 4 er ges $140 


Ne Sis oa Beets, on8 t otiated (> Sete 
modiate and Schools, whether graded or not. 
Also adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 


ae tise sdapted to the wants of Female 
wan’ 


Per Dos. 
ia pees Oe ee 
“ 8 ° - bi] 720 
“ 4- ° - Lee 9 60 

“ debe Church & Co., 


CINCINNATI, @. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


FEO aOR ean SONGS esr. 


tirely new music, by the best modern German com- 
posers. Just right for Musical Societies. Price $1.50. 
the veteran com- 


ORIGINAL, HYMN TUNES, ®” tensn, cor 


Chants and Anthems, al! original and 
Price, Boards, 80 cts. ; Cloth, $1.00 


SEVEN PART SONGS, For Mixed Voices, 
by /. C. D. Parker, contains new Glees which were suc- 
cesses, when sung by the “ Parker Club." Price 60 cts 


A large collection of Piano- 
» forte pieces for Four Hande, 
8 . 10 A) moet et entertaining music for practice 


or home weath on. 


By H. K. Oliver, 


fain 100 Tunee 
of the best quality. 








<a Praises of the River of Life 

Sabbath School Song Book, come from all 
deed from all who have used it. Sabbath 
recommend it highly. Price $30 per hundred. 


our popular 
uarters, in- 
ool Men 





All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON4Co., CHAS. H.DITSON&Co, 
Boston. 711 B’dway, New York. 





JUST OUT—NEW EDITION OF 
Golden Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 


Vol. 1. 


Nos. 1 to 30, beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt 
letters, price $1. 


CONCORDIA, 


A collection of celebrated Gems for organ or piano, 
bound in cloth, price $3. 

“Only the most experienced hand could make such 

—— selections.”—Literary Bulletin and Trade 


ted with refined and 


+* Bol 


ent, 





Paine’s Business College 
Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
i 34th Street Junction 6th Avenne. 


sib Taps. SR Tong 62 Bowery, cor. “ie 
seovarn eee 


PAOKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 85 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

8. 8. PACKARD & CO 








RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children ts located at No. 7 
~second street. The Fall Term commenced 

‘or full particulars send for a circular. 


THOMPSONS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 

Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 

and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 


Oct. 1. 





discriminating }j 

and a valuable contribution to all lovers o' 
music— 

Educational 

Catalogues 


good 


and vocal music « specialty. 
ry it. - 4. sent free on application to 


LOUIS MEYER, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 
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BY MARIE 8. LADD. 





Her large blue eyes with tears are wet, 

The words swim while she reads them o’er, 
No picture on her brain is set, 

Her lessons she can con no more. 


Upon her hand her wide brow droops, 

And fancy takes the place of thought, 
And vaguely, there, it softly groups 

The varied shapes her brain has wrought. 


What dreams are these that spread away, 
Her close, substantial chamber walls, 
Dispelling evening's sober gray, 
Sifting a sunlight over all. 


They throw their radiance on her face, 
A softened shaddow o'er her eye, 

And win her for a little space, 
From dreaded tasks that wait her nigh. 


You read her face as she would read, 
Her lessons from her faded book, 
Her bent of mind, her fancy’s creed, 
You gather from her misty look. 


You feel a sorrow for her sake, 
And sigh half sadly, for you know 
That to the real she must awake 
From these bright dreams that charm her so. 


And breathe a prayer, perhaps, that she, 
Where’er her quiet footsteps turn, 
May ever be from grief as free, 
And find no heavier tasks to learn. 


Lovely Bird. 


BY MARY K. HANLY. 











Oh! lovely bird ’neath sunny skies, 
Wherein eternal summer lies, 

Land within whose flowery breast 
Beauty folds her wings to rest ; 
Where perfumed zephyrs wander by, 
And fadeless nature charms the eye, 
Oh ! lovely bird on pinion free, 

A fitting home for such as thee. 


Oh! lovely bird! each thrilling note, 
That issues from thy snowy throat, 
Is borne upon the scented air, 

And chorused by a thousand there ; 
Without a doubt, without a fear, 

To cloud thy happy lifetime here, 
Wild, unfettered, free to roam, 

In thy sunny southern home. 


Oh! lovely bird! thy little day 
Without a shadow glides away. 
Lovely 'till thy final breath, 
Bids thee own the monarch, death ; 
Spared the turmoil and the strife, 
Only known to human life ; 
How many souls would change with thee ? 
And forfeit immortality. 
—Grammar School No, 12. 





Wha are You? 





Toa guid man, an unco guid man, who spier’t at me; Wha is this? 





Wha is this? I am a sinner, 
Converted by the grace of God; 

Of the household of the father ; 
For Christ has paid the debt I owed. 


Peace he preached to me afar off ; 
By the cross he reconciled me, 
When I had turned at his reproof; 
Aad thus from sin he made me free. 


God be thanked, that though a servant 
Of sin, I have been unto death, 

I now can hope, that God will grant 
His grace unto my latest breath. 


That from my heart I may obey 
That form of doctrine Christ to us 
Delivered, while on earth to stay, 
He left a throne sae glorious. 


Aud now I've tauld you wha I am, 

Let me too spier: ‘‘ Pray wha are you? 
Are you a follower of the Lamb ? 

To Christ, my master, are you true? 


God's kingdom, as a little child, 
Hae you received? If you hae not, 
Has not Christ said—our Lord sae mild— 
In it you'll hae nae part, na lot.” 
S. 7. Lamé, 





HARVARD seems to have been thinking of the advantages 
of acram week. It has existed here for years, and has 
proved itself a useful respite from the hard work of the 
latter end of the term, and we do not think it so great an 
incentive to “cramming” as some would suppose, for we 
know from experience that very moderate study during 
that time is followed by better examinations than indis- 
criminate “boning.” Judging from the description given 
by the Magenta, the forthcoming history of Harvard Uni- 
versity will be a most elegant work. 





EDUCATION. 


What is it to be wise? 
*Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To see all other’s faults and feel our own. 
Popr’s Essay. 


TuHaT the child needs education, that the mind con- 
tinually requires tenderly caring for, nurturing, training for 
proper development—that man does not live by bread alone, 
but his soul needs constantly new truths, higher hopes, 
holier aspirations, and truer loves to develop it to its full 
beauty, and that all these influences should make up a part 
of the true idea of education, we think can be proved self- 
evident. But while we fully appreciate and believe in edu_ 
cation, we freely and firmly oppose many of our present sys- 
tems of school, church, judicial and medical training and 
education as dangerous, false and wickedly injurious. 
Nature and mankind cry out for nobler, freer, better ideas 
of education, 

God made man and imparted His vital principle to each 
spirit. It should be the duty and pleasure of all teachers to 
give this spirit the chance for full development, not into or 
precisely like any other spirit, but to call forth its own 
noble perfection. Education means to draw out, to nur- 
ture, to call forth the dormant qualities of mind, body 
and soul ; to foster tenderly each feeling, thought and aspi- 
ration ; to make each being and created thing true to itself, 
true to human nature, true to God. 

All persons possess general characteristics, common 
qualities, yet no two souls are precisely similar. Each 
needs different care, training and influences to call it forth to 
full perfection. Nature gives all a common birth-right of 
humanity, next comes instinct and intuition. Intellect and 
inspiration are man’s higher gifts. All possess the first 
qualities, few mortals attain to the highest estate—inspira- 
tion. 

Life, impulses, feelings, intuitions and human events, like 
sunshine and rain, must prove our common experience; 
how these influences guide, teach, impel us ; to what ends, 
aims and powers they direct us no one can fully decide. It 
should be the teacher’s duty and pleasure to quietly watch 
these influences, and gently direct them to play over each 
soul to strengthen and protect it. Truth, love, and God 
will aid these influences and perfect the true growth of 
teacher and scholar, if thus laboring together in love. 

The teacher’s duty is not to force mould or fully direct 
the minds forces, but to aid and kindly call forth the reason- 
ing faculties, quicken the ideas, and nurture each feeling 
and impulse. There is too much study; too many books, 
and hours of study. Our schools and halls of learning 
become dull and tiresome from the hard routine of rules, 
studies and lectures. And thus all minds and emotions 
are forced to the same standard, with the same studies, 
lessons and maxims. The true teacher only seeks to train 
and foster the child’s quick perceptions, and the growing 
intellect. 

We must cultivate the reasoning qualities and the imag- 
ination. We must help the mind, form high ideals of man, 
truth, God. We cannot do this by dry details, rules, multi- 
tudes of books, constant study; but by comparisons, ex- 
planations, and the beauty of God’s universe. 

The ideal poetic feelings are the flowers of the mind, and 
all nature possess these and they require careful culturing: 
It is time these need a substantial groundwork of truth and 
reality. 

Nothing is more painful than to see minds purely logical, 
exact, precise, dogmatic, with no fancies, dreams or higher 
ideals than the facts and figures of every day life. The 
student who only learns the rules, figures and principles of 
our schools and seminaries, while he may gain knowledge, 
really becomes famished, and is ignorant of the higher wis- 
dom of love and goodness. 

Messrs. editors and readers for these important re- 
sults in education we need teachers truly called for the 
work, whose souls are filled with the beauties and the prin- 
ciples of science, and truth and love, to impart these bless- 
ings to other minds, It is true we may require for this text 
books, rules, hours of study, but these will prove only 
trifling means of expression and progress—merely aids to 
help learner and teacher. 

Now we rely too much upon book-systems, precise hours 
and methods of study. The time will come when the true 
teacher will impart lessons of science, husbandry, art and 
religion to the waiting thousands, without the painful task 
of learning, or efforts of study. Now some of the world’s 
best writers, artists and teachers, seem to be truly inspired 
to their labors, and thus accomplish wonderful results ; and 
it is a question if true genius, real greatness, have ever been 
fully developed by the precise rules and learning of our 
teachers and seminaries. 

If then all need education, and each mind is injured or 
benefited by false ideas and wrong training, it is now an im- 
portant question to decide how to avoid the many errors of 
the past, and find the true higher methods of receiving and 
imparting wisdom. SyLvAnus Lyon. 








Owt’s Nest, March 15, 1875. 
Messrs. EpiTors: 


Something odd happened to me the other night. The 
ghost of Joseph Lancaster paid mea visit. I need not tell 
you all the particulars, but will come to the point which it 
concerns your readers to know. 

“Saxon,” said he, “ what is this I hear about the Lancas- 
ter memorial ?” 

“It is just this, Uncle Joseph,” said I, “we are going to 
put up for you a nice monument if we can raise the funds.” 
“ And why do yon wish to put up a monument for me?” 

“So that you may not be forgotten,” said I. 

“ Ah, yes, I see,” said he ; “ There’s nothing like being on 
the safe side. But how do you propose to raise the funds ?” 

“Well,” said I, “we've sent circulars all over the city, 
telling the teachers what per cent. of their salaries will be 
enough ‘to do the handsome thing,’ and in a recent number 
of the SCHOOL JOURNAL we have told them where they may 
send their stamps as a token of their love for you.” 

“Their love for me,” said he, to himseif ; and then turning 
to me with a very earnest manner, he went on, “ Saxon, love 
is the greatest thing in heaven, earth, or—or—any other 
place, if such there be. But mark you, Saxon, of all things 
bogus—lI think that is the word you use—there is nothing 
so bogus as bogus love.” 

“T know it, Uncle Joseph,” said I; “I’ve been there, and 
seen it; but we think we are all right this time, and we 
want to show our love for you by putting up a nice stone 
over your mortal remains.” 


“ Young man,” said he; “I don’t like to mislead you, and . 


I'll tell you at once that as sure as my name is Joseph Lan- 
caster I want no monument set up for me. Write this down 
in very plain letters: 4 man's deeds are his only reliable 
monument.” : 

“Uncle Joseph,” said I, “you are a grand, good, old 
fellow.” [I couldn’t help saying so Mr. Editor.] 


“Tam glad you think so,” said he, “ for your own sake. . 


It does a man good to Have faith in man. But I must be 
off. I have other business on hand. Just tell me you will 
give my idea to the teachers, and I shall consider this 
matter settled.” 

“ But,” said I, “if I do so my fellow teachers will say it 
is only a made-up story of Saxon’s to upset this plan of 
showing due respect to the dead, and thus save his stamps.” 

“ Saxon,” said he, “‘ Saxon, if after what I have told you, 
you fail to put it in print for fear of the charge of meanness, 
you will prove yourself a sneak and a coward.” 

I squirmed. I couldn’t help it. Uncle Joseph had me 
in a tight place. 

“T’ll do it,” said I, “ hit or miss.” 

“Tam satisfied,” said he, and turned to go. 

“Uncle Joseph,” said I, “give me your blessing before 
you go; I can’t let you leave the Owl’s Nest without it.” 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “you have my best wishes, 
and so, I hope, does every human unit of the race, but as to 
the blessing, why man dless yourself.” 

“But how, Uncle Joseph,” said I. The fact is I was so 
drawn to the grand old man that I wanted to keep him with 
me as long as possible, although he did not once sit down 
—ghosts never do you know. 

“* How shall you bless yourself,” he asked. ‘“ Well, I will 
play the pedagogue once more. (1.) Believe in the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. (2.) Believe in 
yourself. (3.) Love yourself last. (4.) Don’t shirk, don’t 
skulk, don’t dodge. (5.) Come up to the scratch, face the 
music. (6.) Don’t lie to save your own neck, nor do a mean 
thing to save anybody’s neck. (7.) Be downright honest 
when you pretend to say what you think.” 

“Will all this pay, Uncle Joseph,” said I, interrupting 
him. 

“ Try it,” said he. “It must pay as long as God is God 
and man is man.” And thereupon he turned to go. 

“Wait, Uncle Joseph,” said I, “and let me light you 
down. I'm afraid you'll fall on those loose round stair 
rods on the last flight.” 

But before I could light my candle and follow him he was 
gone, I know not where or how. 

Now, Mr. Editor, all the facts in the above statement I 


am ready to swear to. 

Joseph Lancaster, judging from his life and what he told 
me, thinks it more the work of the New York teachers to 
be looking after those who are still carrying their bodies 
about rather than to be putting up a big block of marble or 
granite over his “mortal remains,” which are to him no 
more than were his old boots and shoes when he had done 
wearing them. 

Yours, 


JOHN W. SAXON. 





Every true hero grows by patience. People who have 
always been prosperous are seldom the most worthy, and 
never the most strong. He who has not been compelled to 
suffer, has probably not begun to learn how to be magnani- 
mous; as it is only by patience and fortitude that we can 
know what it is to overcome evils, or feel the great pleasure 
of forgiving them. 
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A GOVERNOR IN A HOGSHEAD. 


A GooD natured philanthropist was walking | 
along the dock one Sunday morning, when he 
found a boy asleep in a hogshead. He shook 
him till he was wide awake, and then opened 
the following conversation : 

“ What are you doing here, boy ?” 

“1 slept her- all night, sir, for 1 had no other 
place to sleep in” 

“How is that? Have you no father or 
mother? Who takes care of you ?” 

“ My father ‘drinks, sir, and I don’t know 
where he is. I have to take care of myself, 
for my mother is dead; she died not long 
ago,” and at the mention of her name the boy’s 
eyes filled with tears 

“Well come along with me. I'll give you 
a home, and take care of you as well as I can.” 

The child thus adopted on the wharf was 
taken to a happy home. He was sent to a 
common school, to a commercial school, to a 
classical school, and afterwards employed as a 
clerk in the store of his benefactor. When he 
became of age, his friend and benefactor said 
to him : “ You have been a faithful and honest 
boy and man, and if you will make three pro- 
mises, I will furnish you with goods and 
letters of credit, so that you can start business 
at the West on your own account.” 

“ What promises do you wish me to make ?” 
inquired the young man. 

“First that you will not drink intoxicating 
drink of any kind.” 








“IT agree to that.” 

“ Second, 
speech.” 

“T agree to that.” 

“Third, that you will not become a politi- 
cian. 

“ 1 agree to that.” 

The young man started business in the 
West, and by minding his own business in a 
few years, he becime a rich man. At the 
close of the war he came East, and called upon 
his friend and adopted father. In the course 
of a happy interview, the philanthropist asked 
his adopted son if he had kept his total ab- 
stinence pledge. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 

“Have you abstained from the use of pro- 
fane speech ?” 

“ Yes,” said the man with emphasis. 

“Have you had anything to do with politi- 
cians ?” 

The visitor—the adopted son, perhaps I 
should have said—blushed and said, “ With- 
out my consent, I was nominated for Gover- 
nor of my State, and elected. I am now on 
my way to Washington to transact important 
business for the State.” 

Did ever a hogshead turn out so gooda 
thing as a teetotal Governor before? It had 
to be emptied of its wine before it could bea 
shelter for the little Arab who ran wild in that 
wilderness of mortar and marbie, the great 
city of New York. 

The streets and wharves of the great metro- 
polis of commerce invite missionary effort, and 
the writer hopes that the little waifs afloat on 
the wave of out-door life will not be neglected. 
—George W. Bungay. 





A LARGE factory is now building in France 
for the production of the malleable glass dis- 
covered by M. de le Bastie. This substance is 
said to be ductile, so that kitchen utensils can 
be made of it, and used with almost as much 
freedom as the ordinary ones of iron and 
copper. If the assertions made concerning 
this substance be correct, comfort and safety 
of hfe will be greatly increased by it. What 
becomes of Prof. Silliman’s assertion that mal- 
leable glass is a natural impossibility ? 


THE tipula pectiniformis, or the daddy-long- 
legs of our infant amusement, and amazement 
the more renovating faculties. The 
glutinous gad-fly may be cut to pieces without 
any apparent interruption in his meal when 
fastened to one’s hand; the polype does not 
s-em to be at all discomposed when we turn it 
inside out, and when divided into various sec- 
tions each portion is endowed with an instruct- 
ive reformatory power of multiplying its 
species in countless numbers. 


Tae Catacomss. Rome and the adjacent 
Cam a lies upon a stratum of soft, porus, 
volcanic rock, callek tufa. It is in this that 
the Catacombs—the Christian cemeteries of 
the first four centuries—are excavated. They | yoo 
consist of galleries, from five to eight or ten 
feet high, and from two to five feet wide, hewn 
in rock, and connected with cross galleries, 
forming an intricate net work of subterrenean 
passages. Opening into these are many small 
chamwers called cabicala, square or circular in 
form, with domeshapen roof. Numerous 
shafts pierce the superincumbent soil, giving 
ventilation, and admitting light, The whole 
number of catacombs not known is something 
over 40. A few communicate with each other, 
but they are mostly seperate, like adjacent 
cemeteries in the open air. The entire extent 
of the — is estimated to be not less 
than 600 miles. 
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GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10.00@ Words and isto Ba not in other Dictionaries 
3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. Price si" | 


“THE BEST PR Ly ENGLIGR DICTIONARY 
extant.”—London Quarterly Review, October, 1 


ee A National Siciieed. The aaa te in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, and sup- 
plied by the Government to every pupil at West Point 


Gov't Printing Office, Washington, ie 23, 1873. 
Webster's Dictionary is the Standard authority for 
printing in this Office, and has been for the last four 
years.—A. M. CLAPP, "Congressional Printer. 


@ Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihn Burritt, Daniel Webster. Rufus Choate, and the 
best American and European echolars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. What Library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary ? 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 


We have already published such varied, emphatic, 
and numerous tecttanontals as to the merits of Webs- 
ter’s Diciionary, from distinguished sources, and both 
hemispheres, t at we have not deemed it necessary to 
publish largely from those ofa like character we are 
constantly receiving. We, however, present the follow- 
ing, quite recent, as representing different localities 


Springfield, Mlinois, January 28, 1875. 
Wesster’s DicTionaRY Is THE STANDARD IN ILLINOIS 
—S. M. ETTER, State Sup't. J ublic Instruction. 





Mt. Holyoke Fem. Sem., So. Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27 ,°%5. 

Webster's Dictionary is now our Standard. It isa 
whole Library in itself. It is a mine whose treasures | 
80 like to explore, that when I 
ee = lin 
word h 


' ba fora word, I am 
tions and 
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ngering to etudy 
istories are marvels of 
—JULIA E. WARD, i 





St. Francis Xavier College, Brooklyn _ c, N. rz. 
1 

The “ Unabridged " as it now stands % no oe It 
is the or work of the kind ever published in the 
Englis Maa boabeo Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say, that 100,000 of people are your debtors. The 
improvements are as vast as the ee undertaking 
was stupendous.—JOHN O’KANE MURRAY, A 
English ¢ and Literature. 





Theology Seminary, Getiysburg, Pa., Jan. 28, 1875 
Webster is considered the standard authority on dis 
puted points.—Prof. J. A. SINGMASTER. 





From Rev. .yman Anport, a well known scholar and 

writer, and editor of Illust. Chr. Weekly. 
New York, January %, 1875. 

In the particular department in which I have had 
more occasion for a critical use of Webster's Dic- 
tionary—theological and ecclesiastical literature—I 
have found its definitions without an equal iu any book 
in the language. By its habitual method of treating all 
doubtfal words, and all wor.is of complex meaning, 


historically, tracing down their use from primitive to 
present meaning, and by its statement of the derivatives 
and equivalents in other languages, as well as by its 


colorless impartiality, it often throws light on the true 
meaning of Scripture, or on the proper significance of 
language, which, by its purely professional ure, hae 
lost its true character; and I have frequently found in 
the compass of a few lines an amount of real informa- 
tion, and of practical cnageetens, which elaborate 
articles or eseays in professional works have failed to 
afford. In this respect it has, in my judgment, no equal; 
and I do not know any dictionary of the Greek or Latin 

which, in the thoroughness of treatment in 
these respects, is its peer. We place a Webster's Dic- 
tionary, next to a reference Bible, as the founda- 
tion of the family library.—LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3000 IntusTRaTions heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the work, at large expense 
ALSO, 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 
——O 
G3" The National Authority. 
PROOF.—20 TO i. 
The sales of Webster's Dictionaries ry: the 





- 


coun’ im 1878 were 20 times as | the sales of 
any = Dictionaries. In proof will be. sent to any 
li of more than 





To 00 Bookeeller, from every section of the country. 
Ge If “usage constitutes the law of language, 
what stronger proof is possible than the above of what 
is the usage, and hence the standard of the American 
people? “And how important to educators that Readers 

and other Text-books conform to such a standard. 
panes by S. = Cc. _—— a Springfield, 
were all booksellers. 


Webster’ Schoo) . 204 
obat u Primary School Dictionary om Engravings. 
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Published a IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., NEW YORE. 





D. BURT & CO., 
7 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 
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FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amatetr and Business Purposes, 


THE 


Noveliy Printing Press 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
ENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IX 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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It expands the chest, admitting easy and thorough 
re-piration through the lange and air cells. Ji isan in 


valuable aid to /eavhere, : * and persona seden- 
tarv habits. in giving tone and vigut to the Las organe, 
and by «ecuring a graceful and an erect e beat 
and most perfec’ Brace made. Retail price of M Men's, $1.75. 
Ladies, $1.50. Send chest measure. Sent to any ad- 

ress, post paid, on receipt of mone wee eale by all | 
first class dealers, and at the office o 

CLEVELAND SHOULDER heed E CO., 
CLEVELAND, Oo. 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort and Style, \s 
acknowledged the best Article of the 
kind ever made. Numerous Testi- 
in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parte of the U. 
For eale by all leading Jobbers 
and Retailers. 


FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BaNNING, 
New York, Agents. 





oR. WARNER'S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt —_ —-) * 2 Self- Adjust- 
ng Pads. 





Constracted strictly upon physiolog 
ical principles; it secures health and | 
comfort of body, and also preserves | 
the natural grace and beauty of the 
form. 

Lady agents wanted everywhere 
Samples, any size, by mail, $1.50. 

Address 
Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 41st ST., N. 





¥. 





PATRONIZE 


The “ Triumph” Truss 


TRIUM PH “RU PTURE 
CURE. 


10% SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK NO ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR 
CURING RUPTURE! 


Their mode of Cure is strictly 
Physiological. 


employ a first clase Lady Su 


The rgeon 
Thelr Chief Surgeon has had 30 years’ aniailing suc- 


5 and Advice confidential and free. 
Prices of Truss or Supporter $5 to 
Orders filled by mail or express. 
nd stamps for descriptive pamphlet to 
Cc. W. H. BURNHAM, 


General Superis.tendent. 


THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


An original Magazine devoted to Dialogues, Recita- 
tions, and Concert Pieces. Published at 75 cents per 
annum, by 


$20 





W. H. KINGSBURY, 


$5 $2 $20 


WANTE 















eeping 
ary of 9800 





UE tw. soomaenae with 
per day. am — wanted every 
where. Particulars free. A. H. 


(Cobb, Pref an Cl, Panerr. 0 





per day athome. Terms free. 
Geo. Stresor & On.. Portland. Maine. 


A DAY .—Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
> ov ogue free. S mples 25 cts. 
iN & OO 


119 Nassau St, New York. 


$10, 





Agents for the best selling Prize Pack- 
age in the world. It contains 15 sheets 






aper, 15 envelopes, Pen, Penholder, Pencil, patent 
} aa Measure, packages of ney and 2 pi ece of 
ewelry. Sample pac , with elegant p t- 
id, % cents. C veulate free. BRIDE & oO. re8 
way, N.Y 
LED aks Saw mug Pg 
et ‘obbans ls 
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For Qutentenemain removing 


Ink, Iron- 
Rust and similar stains rom Y the fingers, 
white cotton, linen or woolen stuffs, &£c. 

For sale by Stationers and 


(2 


One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
wil: make a pint of BEST BLACK INK in five 
minutes. $1 bs oe, doz., $1.35 by mail 

G.O Carr, Zanesville, O 


~. 





MANUFACTORY BSTABLISHED 1e24. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 


Fer the Use of Scheols and 
Colleges. 
187 and 120 William &t., 


SEW *ORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT § 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303-—404—170-35i, 


Ba been assumed Makers, we desire te 
fat. yt Ay to said imitations 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
i John street, New Tork. 
GEnaY woe, ous Acurt. 


‘BLAC Kw ‘OOD & co, 
“JETOLINE? 


The newandineffaceable Marking Ink for 
Cotton, Linen, Ete. 





Its advantages over the ordinary Marking Ink are 
as follows 
1. Itis fixed and rendered a fine and permanent 
Black by the very process that in time obliterates al] 
others, viz., washing in soup and water. 


2. It is a finer and much deeper black, and never 
turns brown 
3. It requires no heating, and no preparation. 


4. Itis perfectly durable, no matter the amount 
of washing 

5. Four times the quantity at the same price. 

6. Either Metallic or Quill Pens may be used. 


For prices apply to your our Stationer, Druggist, or 


The James St. John Stationery Co., 
No, 12 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 
Sole Agents and Importers of 


Mathematical Instruments, 

Whatman's and German DRAWING PAPERS 
French and English WRITING PAPERS, Imperia 
and Blackwood's INKS, and miscellaneous Station- 
ery. 


HOW TO MAKE 


The very best of 
BLACK INE, 


At a cost of less than two cents a pint. 
Send 15 cents to 
J. BE, SHERRILL, 
Mt. Meridian, 
Putnam Co., Ind. 





To PRINCIPALS. 


An excellent opportanity is now open for a prin- 
cipal to secure an interest in an excellent business. 





TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 





TEACHERS desiring REWARD or GIFT CARDS, 
Prize Books, or School-room Mottoes, would do well to 








Headquarters for E. C. Burt's Fine Shoes. The best in 
the market. | 


address 


W. H. KINGSBURY, Tarrrrowx, N.Y. | 








$2,000 to $3,000 required. Refers to the Edi- 
RANDOLPH, care of 


| tors of the JOURNAL. 


Address, with real name, 
| Kellogg & Merrill. 


TO TEACHERS. 


A SCHOOL FOR SALE. Income $2,000, 
of the Editore 





Inguire 








NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Book Notices, 
THe PorpULAR SCIENCE Lammane. 
Under this title will be issued a series of 
cut and attractive books, at the uniform price 


of a dollar each, that shall bring the varied 
and important results of modern scientific in- 
quiry within easy reach of all classes of readers, 
Much of the wonderful intellectual activity of 
the is taking a scientific direction, and 
nearly every department of knowledge is 
powerfully affected by it; but the results are 


age 


usually embodied in books so large that many 
people have neither money to buy them nor 
time to read them, while the reproduction of 


the ripest scientific literature, in form suitable 
for extensive diffusion, has by no means kept 
general advance of thought. 


pace with the 


The “Popular Science Library” will contri- 
bute to this desirable object by presenting a 
series of volumes—original, translations, re- 


prints, and abridgments—with copious illu- 
strations, in all the departments of science that 


are of practical and popular interes*. It will 
take a free range in its choice of subjects, and 
treat them in a way that will be most interest- 


ing and profitable to general readers. The 
following works will be first issued, and these 


will be followed by others of a similar charac- 
ter, from time to time: “Health.” By Dr. 
Edward. Smith, F. R. 8, “The Natural His. 


tory of Man.” By Prof. A. de Quatrefages. 
(Translated from the French by Eliza A. You- 
“The Science of Music.” By Sedley 

“Outline of the Evolution Philo- 


mans.) 


‘Taylor. 


sophy.” By Dr, E. Cazelle. (Translated from 
the French by Rey. O. B, Frothingham.) 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, 1875. 

Harper's Magazine for April offers fresh 
attractions to all classes of readers. - It opens 
with a beautiful narrative by Miss Constance 
F, Woolson, amply and finely illustrated, of a 
summer tour among the mountains of Western 
North Carolina. 

A new and very important series of papers 
is commenced in this number, entitled “ The 
Stone Age in Europe,” and prepared by an 


eminent archeologist, Professor Charles Rau. 

The poems of the number are by R. H. 
Stoddard, 'l'itus M. Coan, Will Wallace Harney, 
and Louise Chandler Moulton. 





Rupert 
Elastic 
B lore 
call or send for 
Elastic 
York. 

PrexSONAL.—Those who are troubled with 
neuralgia. rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, 
bronchitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca 
tarrh, deafness, etc., etc., are réquested to send 
their names and address and one cent stamp 
to James P. Campbell, M. D., 66 Fulton street, 
N. Y., and receive /ree for three months a 
copy of his family paper, containing four pages 
valuable,recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 

HEADACHE AND NERVOUSNESS. It is an 
established fact that the Extract of Cranber 
ries aud Hlemp combined, by Dr. J. P. Miller, 
827 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., permanently | 1 
cures the most obstinate cases of dyspeptic, 
nervous or sick headache, and is an absolute 
specific for neuralgia and nervousness. Pre- 
par ed inpills, 50 cents a box, Sent by mail. 


Lapies. ‘Two cut paper patterns of any 


RE can be cured without suffering. 
trusses are superseding all others. 
buying metal trusses or supporters, 
a descriptive circular to the 
Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 


style of Mme. Harris’ make will be sent to 
those subscribing for the Youne LapDIEs’ 
Fasnton JOURNAL. It has all the latest 
styles with excellent reading. The JOURNAL 
will be sent every month free of postage, for 
one year on receipt of 86 cents. Send stam 


for copy. Patterus of any article and of the 
latest style, sent to any address on receipt of 
15 cents each. Mme. Harris, 783 Broadway, 
he oe 

JERSONS answering any advertisements in this peri- 

odical, will please state that they saw the advertise- 
ment in the NEw YorK Scuoon Journau. This will 
be esteemed a favor both by the advertisers and the 
Publishers of the JoURNAL. 

C, B. KLEtnk, of No, 274 Eighth Avenue, 
manufactures all kinds of optical and scientific 
instruments for schools and academies. 

TELLURIAN. .Long’s Tellurian, used in all 
the grammar schools of New York city. Ad- 
dress Mr. Long, office of this paper and you 
will receive a circular by return mail. 

Ink. One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
will make a pint of good black ink in five 


Pp and t 


The Life of Je esus, the Messiah, 


A Sacrep Porm ror CHILDREN 
Sunk ive eta t Plates from the Illustrated 


An Appropriate y 4 ur the Young. 

Tue poetic version of the * of J 
deonpalian, Methodist Stee Bases and U: by re 

niv, preach- 
ers tte give evidence tha it is the simple Gospel story 
as told by the Evangelists who did not to any -ect, 
but were the pure and honest historians of their Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ. 

The ineffable tenderness of Christ’s love for little chil. 
dren has ever been the theme of the mother’s lullaby ; and 
His exam, 
no man of heart can witness their jocund faces, and list to 
the music of their song and laughter, without feeling such 
onady for them, and recalling his own ‘‘sunny days of child- 


Almost the yearning tenderness of the mother is felt 

by every beholder of of joyous groups of children. Infant 
schools are always filled with music. ‘he halo shed around 

the “ Infant Jesus” has furnished the subject of the great- 

est number of valuable paintings in the world. Every 

4 believes that the smiles of sleeping infants come 
7m 


“In carly ages all ages all foot events were either chanted 





or sung. ae and Prose writers.— 
Sears’s Ni Quarterly Beek 
“ All of the Old Testament, and ‘the major | pn of 
the New, consist of of insp and sub- 
e poetry.’ —Les 
pores lambs and children are alwa ranged together 
sacred writers. “The Lamb of who taketh away 


sin of the world,” says John the Baptist. Christ com- 

— children with the lily asthe purest flower. Chil- 

lambs and lilies were in Christ's mind as emblems 

of purity. The Prophet says, ** Unto us a child is born. 
The Evangelist says, ‘* The child Jesus 

I take upon m the title of the ‘ Children’s Friend” 
because I love them, and believe that 1 can most truly 
prove my claim to that title b showing from the writings 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and -, that Jesus himself was 
the greatest and truest of children, that ever was 
upon earth. He knew their value and importance. 

We must soon pass away. They must succeed us. Let 
us do all in our power to per/ect their morals and religious 
belief. With such instruction they must become good 
citizens, and honor not only their parents and instructors, 
but also afterward inculcate the same = rinciples in their 
posterity, ** who will rise and call them blessed.” 

Pus.isHep By ALBERT WELLES, 
67 Untversity Pace, New York. 
24 West 16TH STREET, 
Nsw York, January 2d, 1874. 
To ALBERT WELLES, E: 

Dear sir :—I have listened with pleasure to the “ Life 
of Christ” as related in the verses which you have read to 
me. The versification is smooth and fluent, and in giving 
the words of Jesus, you have, in spite of the difficulty of 
the task, adhered quite closely to the text. Metre and 
rhyme have a strong attraction for children, many of 
whom will be drawn, by such a presentation of the Life 
of Christ as you have given, to read of Him, and to re- 
member Wishing you success in your en- 
deavor to familiarize ‘the rising rising generation at an early 
age, with His words, and the events of His life. I am, Sir, 

Rep ba 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
New York, Uct. 10, 1874. 
To ALBert WELLEs, ) 

My dear Sir :—1t is a pleasure to refer to the gratifica- 
tion I had in listening to your very beautiful poetic version 
of the “* Life of the Saviour.” tis a work much needed 
in families and Sunday Schools of the country, inasmuch 
as it is the only production of the kind which will satisfy 
the eae craving of children for instruction in a pleas- 


ft ince is calculated to lead Gute to the study of the New 
and Sabbath School teachers, 
will have a valuable ene and assistant in this charm- 
ing producticn, which is admirably adapted to the inquir- 
—— of youth, in sacred things, wholly divested of 
60) 
Your werk » not only valuable for its extreme simplicity 
and beaut; oe See. of rhythm, but also on account of its entire 
absence 0: There are no doctrines inculcated, 
and therefore your book will be eq ually useful to, and 
valued by, every denomination or religious sect. 
Hoping = yop may take measures for placing this 





effort of us in the hands of Christian mothers 
and Sun , Se ool instructors. I have the honor to re 
main, Your friend and well wisher, 

J. V. C. SMITH, 


(Ex-Mayor of Boston) 
No. 306 Seconp AVENUE, November 20, 1873. 
Mr. Albert Welles has read to me a very good piece of 
versification. A narrative of tho and end of 
our Lord’s career upon earth, with two or three of His 
miraculous works, I think it would be an addition to our 
apparatus of instruction for the young. It is easy, flow- 
ing in its rhythm, clear in its statement, and very literal 
in its imitation of the sacred text. 
HOWARD CROSBY 
(Chancellor of the University). 
Rooms oF THE AMERICAN TRACT Socrsty 
Nzw York, October 2. 1873. 
Mr. ALBERT WELLES. 


My dear Sir:—I have been much ene’ 
read your poetical version of the “ of Chri,” wh 
ee ae special merit in harmony with a 
ong recognized excellence of the Gospels themselves, 
namely, the plain, unadorned and htforward sim- 
plicity of the lay. The Evangelists evidently had one 
thing todo, to tell a true and honest story as caer Ae 
le. You have put this narrative into smoo' 
om my verse, and many a young reader, I've no doubt, 
will read it with a and —— it well. 
ours, 
— de W. Ww. . Sa. 
No. 111 East 197 Stree 
New York, Nov. "2, 1874. 
ALBERT WELLES 


My dear Sir : =i have road with interest the verses you 
a hag he > - t, 

ee) an admira ie one. Parents, pastors 
nee aid your poem lends them 
in their it oe for Him who best may claim the 
title “Children’s Friend,” the little ones entrusted to 
their care. Faithfull 





Tk 
. SABINE 
Me ee of the Church of the Atonement). 
From the “ Home Journal,” 23, 1874. 
‘*Mr. Albert Welles, formerly editor ‘of the _Chronotype 
M = — y uumerous works in prose and 
verse, is about to out a 
“ The Life of Jesus." The 
we not entirely” dispel of a clever hrase which 
will not entirel te the inimitable beauty, sim- 
ve ke and eee: ¢ Bible narrative. This we hold 
r any attempt to Sages ve the original.” 
ADISON SQUARE, 
New York, Dec. 18, 1874. 
My dear Sir :—As I am no longer a pastor, I cannot do 
much for the circulation of your book amon as 
But I con dolag an: : 


1 
Te the utmost in 

you the ut success in your most 
taking. Very truly yours, 





minutes. Send to H. G.Q. Cary, Zanesville, 
Ohio, 


ADAMS, 


(Vice-President of the Evangelical Alliance. 


| $20 BONDS. 


has been followed to this day, inasmuch as | 





CITY BUREAU 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 


First Mortgage Premium Bonds 
OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 





The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount invested, and a bonus in lieu of interest. The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 
case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 
become entitled to any of the following sums: 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
3,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 80 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July aud 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the smal] de- 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 
reach of those who have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an mterest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed interest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money. 

Itisthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Gompany, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to pudlish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which obtain pre- 
miumes. 


Apply for Bonds, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 


BUREAU FOR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering te witness the first premium al- 
letment of the Industrial Exhibition Bends, which 
event inaugurated a new epoch in American finarce. 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 
indorsement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 
ments have @sed immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means of this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings of the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2 it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesman, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 
system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 
spoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 
State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now knewn as the “ Cattle 
Yards,” between Ninety-eighth and One hundred and 
second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the products and works of art which 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to 
American and foreign industry. 





a Remit by Draft on New York (ity Banks, by 
Registered Letter, or Post Office Money Order. 








TO THACHERS. 


Dhe New York Fchoal 
Journal Printing fampany 
haue euery facility for furnish- 
ing, at shartest notice, all kinds 
of Printed ar ~nqraued 
Programmes, 

Snuttationa, 
ffirculars, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 
feards, &c., Xe. 


The mast madern and taste- 
fully desiqned type used, and 
the test skilled workmen em- 


floyed. 
Giueusatral. stddreas, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
SFaciety. Pamphlets, 
Snuitatians, 
Programmes, 
Letter Heads, Ac. 
fatten up in the handsomeat 
styles. 

Printed, Fithagraphed, and 
@nqraued wark of elegant de- 
siqn and superiar finish. 

Slddress, 


New York School Journal 


PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 








EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


AND 
COLLECES, 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 





STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 





THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 
Try 1T Six Monrus ror $1.00. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy to 


KELLOGG & MERRILL, 


89 Liberty St., New York. 
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TEMPLE OF KaRNAC.—This is the most ela- 
borate and extensive specimen of Egyptian 
architecture. It contains such a number of 
colossal statues, sphinxes, obelisks, porticos, 
&c., that the mind is bewildered and lost in the 
endless variety. No description can give a 
just idea of its stupendous s'ze and magnifi- 
cence. One of its halls is large enoagh to 
contain the whole Church of Notre Dame, of 
Paris, within its walls; or, as a Frenchman 
remarked, “ eight of our churches might form 
a set and dance a cotillion in it.” This grand 
hall is supported by 124 colossal columns from 
26 to 34 feet in circumference. Six men with 
their hands united, might clasp one of the 
shafts of these columns, but not the capitals, 
which are 65 feet in circumference, and 10 feet 
high, or of the height of the ceiling ot an 
ordinary room. It is worthy of a race of 
giants, and even they would seem to be pig- 
mies within its walls. 


A Giant TELESCOPE.—A telescope of im- 
mense proportions has, Galignani says, been 
for some time past in course of manufacture 
at the Paris Observatory, but is still far from 
its termination. It was commenced in 1865 by 
M. Leon Faucault, but the death of that savant 
and the events of 1870 and 1871, interrupted 
this work, which was subsequently resumed 
under the direction of M. Wolf. The power 
of the new instrument will exceed those of the 
Cambridge and Herschell telescopes, hitherto 
the largest known ; its length will be 49 feet, 
and its diameter six feet six inches, while the 
dimensions of Herschell’s were only 40 feet by 
five feet. The mirror will be of glass, but the 
surface will be faced with gold or silver. The 
telescope will be provided with a movable stair- 
case. 


THe WHITE RIVER GLACIER.—The 400 
glaciers of the Central Alps have nearly all 
been explored. and glacial action in that region 
has been very carefully studied, but we need 
not go to Switzerland to witness these interest- 
ing ice rivers,and study their action, as is 
shown by recent explorations on our Pacific 
slope. The length of the White River Glacier 
in Oregon is 10 miles, and the average width 
five miles. The erosions of this immense ice 
mass have been on a grand scale, for rocks 
more than a mile in thickness have been cut 
through, the material carried away on the 
northern side of the mountain amounting to 
fully one-third of its mass. 


Wuitr CoaL.—Another wonder of nature 
has been lately unearthed, so“ they say,” in 
Australia, and they call it white coal. It con- 
sists of felted vegetable fibers, like peat, which 
contain, interspersed between them, fine grains 
of sand, This white coal covers large tracts, 
requires no mining, and is used in large quan- 
tities as fuel. It is easily combustible, and 
burns with a bright flame. 


THE Advertising Agency of Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., 41 Park Row, New York, is an institu- 
tion worthy of note by advertisers’ Having 
advertised somewhat extensively through this 
agency, we know it to be conducted “on the 
square,” and confidently recommend it both to 
business men and the press. We frankly say 
this much in answer to an inquiry.—Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker. 


Misrirt CARPETS. Good second hand mis- 
fit carp-ts and oil cloths very cheap, at 112 
Fulton Street (sid e entrance). 


PaCKARDS BUSINESS COLLEGE is a splendid 
place to have a young man instructed in all 
business knowledge. 


Prano. Merrill, of 8 Union Square will sell 
or rent you an instrument to suit you in 
quality and price. He will make special in- 
ducements to those who wish to try on in- 
stallments. 

CaTaRRH. Dr. Williamson’s long experi- 
ence and success in the treatment of catarrhal 
and throat affections, renders valuable what- 
ever comes from his pen. Those who are 


troubled with it will find it to their benefit to 
send ten cents for Dr. Williamson’s phamphlet. 


1875. 
“Grand Opera Brand” 





DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 





(TRADE MARK PATENTED.]} 


SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


“SABLE BRAND.” 





Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 


We take pleasure in — your special attention 
o our 


“Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 
Ley mh beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 

8 Retailers throughout the United States. 
er Purchasers will know these Ss, asa ticket is 


attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





J. W. SMITH, 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 


Furaishes plans and specifications, and will contract 
for heating and ventilating publie and private buildings 

steam. 

"apecial attention given to heating and ventilat' 
school houses and al) buildings requiring thoroug 
ventilation. 

. W. 8. has recently completed the hea and ven- 
tilating of two of the largest and best school houses in 
the ci - hy Cleveland, both = = have been pro- 

all who have examined 
them. 


a by pesatarton. to the follow 
ait @. Warrarson, Esq , President of board of Eda- 
a 





F. BUEENE, 
J.C. Dewar, 
W. K. Surra, 
A. J. Ricxorr, Superintendent of Education, 
Watrer Biyrue, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


{ nasiaing Committee, 





JNO. EF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prises. 


Y. 





Dis —8TATEN ISLAND FANCY yy ~~ 
LISHMENT. Baxnzert, Neruews & Co., 





Address No, 28 East 20th St. 


MEDICAL. 


Catarrh ! 


“ Ostarrh c’ the Nesal Passages, Ears. and Throat,” a 
pemphiet by 4. N. Williamsen, M. D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician ip the University Medical College. Price, 10 cents. 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 

“ Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the 
treatment of Catarrhal end Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pen.”—Journal of 
Medical Science. 








TO INTRODUCE BARTLETT'S 


ODOW'T. 


Yor the TEETH, I will send a smal! box, together with a tooth brush 
te any address, free, on reeelpt of 25 conte. 


Ww. H. L. BARTLETT, 
315 West 2ist St., N. Y. 


W. J. STEWART, Dentist, 


330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
a regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 
City. 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 
bsazes) QUM TRETH, $18 
On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 
_—— -_ a— material worn. Warranted equal te 
made ld fillings, $3.00. Durable silver 
fililngs, $1.00. ploma awarded by the Americas 
Institute for best specimens exhibited at the otal 
Palace in 1 Painless Extracting with gas, $1. 


Dr. MEADER, 
262 Siath Ave., N.Y. 








Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 





CANCER, 


Cured by Dr. BOND’S DISCOVERY, 


Dr. Bonp’s CuemicaL ANTIDoTEs unite with and 
destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin Affections, but 
will not affect the healthy part. Patients may ‘visit 
the city and remain while under treatment at the 
Penna. Cancer Institute (one of the handsomest mar- 
ble ecifices in the city), and the finest remedial In- 
stitute in the country. Remedies, with full directions, 
sent to any part o! world. 


G2” Send for pamphiets and particulars. Address, 


H. T. BOND, M.D., Penna. Cancer Institute, 
3208 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





00k HOLDER. 





This Tool Holder is hollow and 20 cast-steel tools are 
enclosed in it, viz.: 10 brad-awls of various sizes, 4 chisels, 
, iron reamer, needle 
. In addition to these, it will 
hold anything from an eight-inch mill file to a cambric 
It is by far the best Tool Holder in use, and wil! 
answer —— 4 all the purposes of a Hand Vise. The wood 
is nerd & maple with lignum vite cap, the ferrule malleable 


iron, and jaws cast-steel. The handle is five anda 
half inches ine. It is extremely convenient to be used 
with the saw in making brackets, ‘ad for doing all kinds 


of light work. Sent by mail, prepaid on receipt of One 


Dollar. 
MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 
78 Beekman Street, New York. 








FOOT POWER Band, Circular, 
and Scroll Saws. Boring and Mor- 
ticing Machines. Emery Wheels, 
Lathes, etc. Tools in Chests. Tele- 
graph Apparatus for learning without 
a teacher. -—f an elegant $10 Scroll 


a aba b aise, td {i sated 
etamp for °o or illustra 
cire , of any — article. 





as 7 John 8t., re ie Broadway, New ba Ei 279 
Philadelphia ; 0 Ww w. "diners St., Bal 








CARPET CLEANING, 


CARPET CLEANING. 


ZT. MM. sT EWwWART, 
Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 32d Street,) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 

AND, 


34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
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Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with- 
Out injury to the finest fabric 
Also by our pew method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color 
promptly attended to. 


Orders, by post or otherwise, 


UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1561 
This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 


WET OR DAP YOUR CARPETS 


CARPETS TAKEN UP. CLEANED AND RE- 
LAID 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK 
AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN 

TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors 


R. 8, BERGEN’S 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 
WoRKs. 

241 ro 47 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 
(Bet 24 and 3d aves NEW YORK 
All orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended 

to. Entire satisfaction given. Cartage free 


BEST UP-TOWN 
Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and 3ist Sts. NEW YORK. 


All the new books on band day of publication. Best 
American, French and English Writing Papers. Visit- 
ing and Wedding Cards Engraved ant Printed in the 
highest style of the art. 


HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dellar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discowns lo Teachers. 


TO TEACHERS! 


We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for 
your echool, 

Address, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BROWN BROTHERS & v0. 
No. 59 Wall Street, 

NEW YORK, 

and Tarvelers’ Letters of Cre 

available in Dollars in the United States and ad.ac 


countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part cit 
world. 


Issue Commercial 


N.Y. Newspaper Mailing Agency. 


With the latest i amqueve od ye o) yaper Folding 
and Mailing Machines. No. ose St., near 
Frankfort. JAMES BRADY. Manager and 


Proprietor 


C. B. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave., New York. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 








JAMES R. HEISLEY, 
‘New Brunswick, N. J. 





ELECTRO MAGNETIC MACHINERY for Physicians. 
THERMOMETERS, HYDROMETERS, Eta 
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STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York. 


FE. S. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING, DECEMBER 31, 1874. 














ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 


No. | ANN. Pay T:. 
$26,653 00 





No. ANN. Pay’ Ts, 
































In force, Jan. ist, 1874,......... 47 $22,000 00 In force, Jan. ist, 1875, .......49 
Issued and Restored,.......... 3 4,701 00 | WE n5cccdensdenaseeos 1 
50 $26,701 00 | 50 $26,701 00 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
In force, Jan. Ist, 1874, ....86,416 ~$280,505,836 || In force, Jan, 1st, 1875,....90,.914 |  $301,928,726 
New Ris) Risks, pdlieardiag +e 12,756 38,126,906 || Terminated,... ............ 8,258 25,704,016 
99,172 |  $327,632,742 | 99,172 $327,632, 742 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account. a - «+ {$62,363,157 33 || By paid Death and Endowment Claims, $3. 468. 645 79 
* Premiums received............-++ 5,651,078 35 I, cnn 66 coaintsver tenes 25,250 27 
“ Interest and Rents.............--- 4,206,074 95 | dee | RR a Re 2.991191 ll 
“ “ Sarrendered Policies and Ad- 
lige al ha RR 4,984,615 36 
*« “ Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
PD tos << ateacdtensess . 800,499 96 
“« “ Expenses ‘and Taxes........... 792,690 88 
Balance to New Account............. 69,157,411 31 
$82,220,310 68 || __ $82, $82,220, 310 68 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent... ais a . $67,911,199 a7 |) By Bonds and Mortgages alas Ie $56,916.056 39 
“ Claims by Death, not yet dne .... 442,306 79 |)“ United States and Rew. York State 
“ Post-mortem Dividends, due on Stocks...... . 8,023,375 38 
Cin sscccthdedce Hedbuds 28.830 47 || * Real Estate..... ............+-- 2,767,273 99 
“ Premiums paid in advance........ 24,191 22 “ Cashin Banks and Trust Compa 
“ Undivided Surplus................ 4,040, 442 11 vies at intercst.............-. 2,425,882 34 
“ Interest accined ...............- 1,085,982 15 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
ORUGOUNN:.. .0 -cocudiads 095,672 19 
“ Premiums in transit, “principally 
for December..............++- 120,225 28 
| “ Balances due by Agents........... 12,502 34 
_™ 446,970 06 || _aae 06 


a « 


From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 
its anniversary in 1875. 





I have coreteny eommbast the foregoing Statement, and find the same correc 
January th, 1875 ISA AC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 
insured lives. 





TRUSTEES. 


Hewry A. Swyrtue, 
Witiiam E. — 
Groner 8. 

Wut M. ve ERMILYR, 
Joun E. Devetin, 
Martin Bates, 

Ww. A, Hayes, 
Seymovr L. Hustsp, 
O.tved H. Pacmer, 
Henry E. Davirs, 


J. Ex.z0t Connpict, 
James C. HOLDEN, 
Hermon C. von Post, 
Gro. C. Ricranrnson, 
ALEXANDER H Rica, 
. F. Basvock. 
F. Ratcnrony Stage, 
Frepenick Il. Cossirt, 
Lewis May, 
Oniver Harriman, 
‘Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Smita. 


Freperick 8. WINsTON, 
Joun V. L. Pruyn, 
R. H. McCurpy, 
Wu. Berts, 
Joun WapDsworrTa, 
Samve. E. Sproviss, 
Samvuet M. Cornzut, 
Lucius Ronstnson, 

W. Situ Brown, 
Ricuarp Patrick, 
WituaM H. Popuam, 
Samvuxz.i D. Basoock, 


Ricnarp A. McCurpy, 
FRANcis Skippy, 








WM. H. C. BARTLETT, 








RICHARD A. McCURDY, 0. H. PALMER, JOHN M. STUART, 
Vice-President. Actuary. Solicitor. Secretary. 
Isaac L. Kir. M_D., G. 8, Woxston, M.D., 

Medical Praminers. 

GRAND 


HAVANA LOTTERY. Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK, 


1132 FIFTH AVENUEGD, 
Between 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


500,000 Dollars for $100, the rust sucess! and complete Masic School in the Worl 
All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music pracit 


IN THE GREAT 
EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING | cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen 
a | instructors, at moderate prices. 
| ‘The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P. 
April 22, 1876. M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
1,200,000 Dollars in Prizes. 
Only 16,000 Tickets. 1 Prize to every 7 Tickets. | 
1 500,000 


Chance in a Lifetime. 


“THERE is @ TIDE in the affairs of MAN 
which taken at the flood leads on to FORTUNE.” 


| Wednesday; Lectures every third Wednesday. 
Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 





1D Sofeedeemcmeeee: Dollar he Library, consiating of 15,000 miasloal works, is a¢ 
Bree -»- 50,000 | saattte to.pupils, — 

1 eh i — yo os ——— Sere Se 

1 Prine of 5.600 cnc ai exp att “60,000 LONC'S TELLURIAN.’ 





2 Prizes of 1,000 each.............. 2,000 Usep in all th 
473 Prizes of 500 each... ............ 236,500 
1601 Prizes amounting to.... ........ 161,500 GRAMMAR 
chains —— SCHOOL®s 
2097 Prizes. Amount Drawn, 1,200,000 Dollars | ee 
All the Prizes above stated are Drawn at this Drawing. perth City. 
Price in Cu rene. Wine Tickets. $1 00; | * om 
Halves, $50; Quarters, $253 Fifths, $203; Tenths ° , 
$10; Twenticths, $5. 89 Liberty Street 
New York, 


Prizes cashed. Circulars sent free. Highest price san | 
for tn pa Bank Bills, Governments, &c. 


revent Loss by Mail remit Registered 


office of this pa- 
per, where one 








‘ost Office order, on New York,or by Ex- can be seen. 
ps Price $30. 
Address all Orders to The Trade Sup- 
plied. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, | Pe wae, 
P, O. Box 4448. 11 Wall Street, New York. plication, 


PIANOS! PIANOS PIANOS |! 


Cabinet Organs ard Melodeons! 
M. M. MERRELL’S 


F PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 
large stock, including Pianos of the best mak cheap for oney 
plied to purchase. Bepeiring doue wall and promptiy. G.I ant ezamine before dock + 

M. MERRELL, late 


paid for rent 
deciding elsewhere. os 
, No. 8, Union Square. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 
FULTON STREET, 
Side Kintrance, 


Sent + Canengient the Union Free of muatge 
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ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN 


a se ———— 


ce 26, ohn St. es WERE ERE RTE, 








AGEN Ts WANTED. 


The United States LifeInsurance Co. 


(Incorporated 1850 — Assets, $4,500,000.) 


Will make direct contracts, upon a commission basis only, for vacant territory in Canada and_the United 
States, north of Arkanras, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


Liberal commissions will be given to capable and responsible parties who mean business. Previous fam- 


iliarity with Life Insurance not requisite. Agents discharged from other companies f 
. es for mi 
those looking for salaries, need not apply. = — 


261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TO TEACHERS. | 











BELLS, 


LYMYER 


uR Lie 
ManuFAc’ co's 








We desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make | 
an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the | 


on 3 
UNIVERSAL 
Life Insurance Company, 
7 17 & 19 WARREN ST. are gag a SA to the a gt Ey ese, 

who will make special terms with gentlemen : Catalogues} TROY, N. Y. a Patent 


. Mountin, 
of character and influence to represent us. oN _ —— 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
will be able to insure with us, although for Superter Bate of Oooo nna Tin, 
various reasons they cannot entertain the mounted with the bat Wotary Hang’ 
offers of other companies. Fire Alarms, 


: Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 
The merits of the plan inaugurated by RES Cottages tent Bowe. 
the 











MENEELY’S BELLS. 










VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnati. 


Universal Life InsuranceCo. CET THE BEST! 


Of NEW YORK, | TaN LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 











are— action of water. It is cheaper than 
1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than | Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 

‘ longer, and is worth nearly double 

those charged by the Mutual companies. PURE as old material It is recommended 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, | WATER yy nenty euperk aeeeees Se Bow 
liberal in its terms. iT Descriptive qe sent 
8. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory peund for all amt a o- 
ceived by tin-washed or tin ted 

proof of death. imitations. COLWELL LEAD 00. 213 Centre Street, 


4. Ample security. New York. Lys — of 
The Company’s policies in force cover nearly | Lead, Solder, etc. “Orders filled iat went Pig-Tin, Pig 


18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 





REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS.—$15 each, 

Its qaeets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium | [$96 5 pair. Chester County MAMMOTH RN, and 

income $1,250,000. Imported BELGIAN OATS. 4ibs by =a, $1; peck $2: 
lars an nd Sample Pack 


Agents of ability liberatly deatt oy oh a po 
with. N. P. BOYER, Parkesbarg, Chester Co., Pa. 





OFFICE: 
17 & 19 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIOROSOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


WM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. scontalogues with full descriptions and instructions, 


H. J. FURBER, View-PREsIDENT. McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 








J. H. BEWLEY, Ssorerary. 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 

















